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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, 


As your Magazine (of which I have lately become a reader) seems to 
encourage communications relative to Trade and Commerce, I have 
made bold to transmit you the following account, as being something out 
of the common run. The drawings are made principally for your own 
information, therefore you will judge for yourself whether to print them 
or not. Indeed the whole account is entirely at your service, to alter and 
arrange in such language as you thiak proper. Should you therefore 
judge it worthy a place in your Magazine, your correspondent will feel 
highly honoured by its insertion. 


D. M.N. 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 23d March, 1811. 

ACCOUNT OF THE MANNER CFE CONVEYING THE COALS FROM 
URPETH COLLIERY, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
(WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 

Tus colliery is situated seven miies south-west of Newcastle, 
three from Ches‘sr-le-street, ard about three miles west of the north 
road; it was won anc opened in the year 1804, by the late proprie- 
tor, Mr. Peareth, and sisce that pesicd until lately, the coals were | 
brought whoily to the river Wear, a distance of about seven miles, 
and put on board of eight chaidron keels, at Coxgreen, six miles west 
of Sunderland, 
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In the year 1809 a party of London gentlemen, Messrs. Harrison’s, 
Gost, &c. took a lease of it and committed the sole management to a 
Mr. Cook, whose representations had induced them to come forward, 
and who at the same time embarked as a partner. This gentleman, 
though a total stranger to the affairs of collieries, commenced a 
eareer which justly astonished the north. Instead of contenting 
himself with trafficking to the Wear, as had formerly been done, he 
boldly delineated a passage te the Tyne. The place fixed for the 
staith or depét, is four miles east of Newcastle, and about nine 
from the colliery, which direct line passes over the most elevated 
point of all the neighbourhood, viz. the village of Ayton banks, 
where the natural inequality of the ground is increased by the heaps 
of metal and chasms occasioned by the long continued working of 
grindstone quarries, which are here very extensive. However, the 
ruggedness of nature, instead of deterring seems to have invited their 
exertions and ingenuity, and under the direction of Mr. Cook, (who 
is entitled to the full merit or blame of the idea) one of the most 
elevated points was fixed on for the purpose of connecting the road 
as much as possible into a series of inclined planes; to attain which 
object, in the immense batteries and cuts which they have con- 
structed (many of them through the solid rock) the extensive inclined 
planes, with the adoption of their various machinery, they are sup- 
posed to have sunk, in al! their concerns, a capital of not less than 
100,000/.* The savings expected to accrue from those measures 
were—Ist. In the substitution of inanimate machinery for horses. 
2d. The advantage of sending the best of their coals to the Tyne, 
where, over and above the benefit derived from the well-known pre 
judice in favour of coals exported from that river, they are enabled 
to deliver them out of the waggons on ship board, thereby saving 
keel dues and breakage of coals. 

These then were the mighty advantages which their sanguine cal- 
eulations led them to expect would more than amply compensate for 
the immense capital which is here squandered. Those schemes, the 





* Besides those extensive concerns they were engaged with two other collieries 
Chartershaugh, on the Wear; and Lawson main, on the Tyne, at both which places 
they have sunk a great deal of capital, without deriving any profit ; particularly the 
latter, where the favourite system of the inclined planes was again carried to au 
excess, which is now done away by the present managers. 
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futility of which were laughed at then by men of judgment and expe- 
rience, and have since been most fatally experienced by the country at 
large.* The situation of the colliery, together with the machinery atid 
connection of those inclined planes, I have endeavoured to explain by 
the annexed drawings. The waggons used are of the common form, 
carrying twenty-four bolls, equal to one Newcastle chaldron. 

A little distance from the pits, the first plane (which 1 shall call 
No 1.) is established, by which four or five loaded waggons, descend- 
ing, draw a similar quantity up it, is 700 yards long. From this plane 
one horse draws two waggons to No. 2. returning with the same 
number empty. At No. 2, and on the west side of the turnpike, a 
steam engine is erected, which raises four waggons (loaded) up a 
distance of four hundred yards, rising two inches and a quarter per 
yard; in about eight minutes (the same quantity descending) from 
this plane, the four waggons are drawa by two horses about three 
hundred yards to the foot of No. 3, which is likewise an ascending 
plane, of three inches per yard, wrought by a steam engine ; it is 
one thousand two hundred yards long, and six waggons are drawn up 
at once, which is completed in about fifteen minutes. From the top 
of this plane a waggon road goes to the Wear, (three miles and a half) 
one horse takes three waggons to No. 4, which is a letting-down plane 
of one thousand three hundred yards long, seven and eight full waggons 
being conducted at once.t A horse only takes a single waggon from 
hence to No. 5, another descending plane, to the staith of four hun- 
dred and fifty yards. 

From the top of No. 3, a horse draws three waggons to the foot of 
No. 4, also an ascending plane of three hundred and fifty yards long, 
rising three inches and a half per yard, where a steam engine raises 
three loaded waggons. This is the highest summit on the road. 
From hence to No. 7, a horse draws three waggons to No. 8, (return- 
ing with the same quantity) a descending plane, formerly in_ two, 





* The partners turning out to be men of much inferior capital from what was 
expected, and being unfortunate in some other commercial speculations, have 
lately become bankrupts to a very great amount, and those concerns are at present 
carrying on for the use and benefit of their numerous creditors, 

+ This plane is now abolished. The declivity was so small, that the time spent 
in collecting the neccessary number of waggons to make it act, far out did its ad- 
vantages ; in wet weather seven full waggons would scarcely bring up six empty 


enes, 
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which are now united, making one of one thousand eight hundred 
yards long, down which six or seven loaded waggons are conducted 
at once. The bottom of this plane is a little west of the Sunderland 
and Newcastle road. A horse draws two waggons to No. 8, which 
conducts the waggons on to the staith, and is about two hundred and 
fifty yards in length. From the foot of No. 2, to the top of No. 6, 
the waggons are drawn up a distance of near two thousand yards, and 
the perpendicular height is estimated at one hundred aud sixty yards. 
Thus, admitting a considerable saving to be effected in horses, (theo- 
retically) yet it must appear evident, that the wear, tear, and attend- 
ance of such a concourse of machinery, over and above the number- 
less accidents and casualties which it is continually subject to, must 
render it ruinous and inetticacious in practice. The quantity drawn 
up No. 3 (which includes both Tyne and Wear) seldom exceeds one 
hundred and sixty chaldrons per day, for which quantity there is an 
establishment of three planes, wrought by steam engines, and five 
descending planes, which employ about six thousand five hundred 


yards of rope. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MACHINERY USED AT A DRAWING-UP- 
7 PLANE. 


A, 6, (fig. 1 and 2) are the side walls of the rope shade; c, d, e, 
cross beams for the support of the machinery; the low beams of 
(fig. 2,) are about eight feet distant from the waggon way w 
beneath, they support the main axle x, bearing the rope wheel g, 
(nineteen feet diameter,) which is furnished with a single groove for 
the rope u. On the underside of this is the cog-circle (eighteen 
feet diameter) which communicates with the-upper part of the spur 
wheel i (four feet), one end of which, s, rests on the side wall 6; the 
other is supported at k, when the crank, /, (two feet three inches 
radius) is fixed, which is acted on by one end of the beam, whilst the 
other is wrought by the cylinder m (two feet diameter), m the fly 
wheel, (twenty feet diameter, on which the brake acts), 0 is a wood 
wheel or pulley, having two grooves, between which and the rope. 
wheel the ropes are crossed, in order that they may embrace as large 
a portion of g’s circumference as possible, and thereby keep their 
hold the more intensely; pp are a pair of pullies for bearing the rope 
away horizontally from 0. W is the waggon way (fourteen feet six 
broad), double under the machinery, and in the centre of the plane 
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where the waggons r have to pass each other (fig. 3); all the rest 
of the way is laid with three rails, so that the middle one serves for 
the opposite wheels of both the ascending and descending waggons. 
At every twelve yards on each waggon way, a cast metal horizontal] 
roller is fixed, to bear up the rope, and in the centre where the wag- 
gons are obliged to swerve, in order to pass each other, verticle ones 
are placed, to keep the rope from going out of the line.* 

The waggon-way rails are formed of east iron plates, three feet 
long (fig. 4) fixed on stones. A is the plate two inches broad and 
four inches deep, having a round hole d at each end; a is a cast iron 
frame fastened into the stone by two wood pins driven into drilled 
holes ; the cavity b, three quarters of an inch diameter, is to admit the 
end of the plate A, where, by means of a horizontal hole, corres- 
ponding with that in the plate, they are pinned together, and the 
distance between the rails filled up level with rubbish. 


CALCULATION OF THE TOTAL WEIGHT MOVING ON NO. 3. 


Cwts. 
6 chaldrons of coals in loaded waggons, at 53 cwt. per 


waggon - - - - - © = 318 

12 empty waggons with their chains and coupling apparatus 
at 25 cwt. per waggon - - - - - - 800 
12 hundred yards of 74 inch rope, at - - - - 50 
Drawing chains attached to each rope - - - - A 
2,0) 67,2 


Tons 33 12 





el 
ON PRESERVING TREES. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL 


MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


To day, for the first time, your apparently valuable Magazine has 
met my eye, and to afford a proof of my favourable opinion of the 





* The furniture of a letting-down plane is similar to the above, excepting the 
steam engine and its connections, the brake wheel in this occupying the place of 
the cog wheel in the other. 
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work, I request to be furnished with it from the commencement ; and 
toadd to my opinion of its worth, through one of its numbers to com- 
municate, that for nine years past I have substituted the following 
composition in lieu of Forsyth’s for limbs cut off garden trees, as 
well as to forest tribes, conceiving it may be used with the highest 
and most advantageous benefit to the OAK, which from experience 
here is found to be highly susceptible of decay by pruning, judging, 
if applied when a limb is lopped off, it will effectually prevent decay, 
and by using occasionally linseed oil with a brush, effectually secure 
all injury from weather for twenty years ! 

I cut an old Orlean tree, and put this composition to the stump 
eight years since, and it was yesterday so malleable, that I made the 
impression of my seal on it, as perfect as it is on the wax that closes 
this letter. I use it also for grafting and budding, instead of clay, 
with the choicest success, as it effectually precludes all wet and cold, 
and is more yielding, and far more durable than clay, and never 
cracks. The compound is as under, viz. 

Tallow, whiting, and linseed oil, worked well together, to be of 
proper consistence for use. 

I have the honour to be, 


Gentlemen, 
Your’s respectfully, 
J. N. SALT. 
Plymouth Dock Yard, 20th March, 1811. 
ee 
A CONCISE ABSTRACT OF THE BANKRUPT 
LAWS. 


(Continued from page 115.) 


AFTER striking a docket as it is called, the chancellor is bound to 
issue a commision, not as a matter of discretion or favour, but of right. 

Unless, however, the party seal the commission within four days, 
exclusive of the day of striking the docket, and prosecute such com- 
mission within fourteen days, if to be executed in London; or twenty- 
eight days if to be executed in the country; another petition may be 
opened by any other competent creditor. 

If the bankrupt reside either in the metropolis, or within forty miles 
of it, the commission must be exectted in town. [If exceeding these 
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limits, and where none of the ordinary commissioners reside, a list of 
commissioners’ names must be sent to the Bankrupt-office. This list 
should consist of three solicitors, and of two barristers, as the quorum 
commissioners. | 

The commissioners shall cause notice of the commission being issued 
to be given in the Gazette, and likewise notice in writing to be left at 
the bankrupt’s usual place of abode, or personal notice to be given, if 
he is in prison. 5 G. 2. c. 30. §1. 

In which notice also shall be appointed a time and place of meeting 
of the commissioners ; which meeting shall be at three several times 
within forty-two days, the last of which shall be on the forty-second 
day; within which time the bankrupt shall surrender himself, and dis- 
cover his estate and effects. 5 G.2. e. 30. § 1, 2. 

But the lord chancellor may enlarge the time for such surrender 
and discovery, not exceeding fifty days from the end of the said forty- 
two days; ‘so as such order be made by him, six days before the ex- 
piration of the forty-two. id. § 3. 

A creditor may choose whether he will come in under the commis- 
sion or not: but if he chooses to come in, he cannot proceed at law 
likewise for the same debt. Therefore if a creditor has a bankrupt 
in execution, he must discharge him from the execution, before he can 
be admitted as a creditor under the commission. And a petitioning 
creditor, by the very petition, hath made his election. 1 Atk. 
83, 152. 

Proving a debt under a commission to be an election not to pro- 
ceed against the bankrupt by action in respect of such debts. 49 G. 3, 
c. 121. § 14. 

The commission shtll not abate by the death of the king. 5 G. 2. 
©. 30. § 45. 


CHOICE OF ASSIGNEES, AND PROOF OF DEBTS. 


The first meeting after the commissioners are appointed, shall be 
for choosing the assignee or assignees of the bankrupt’s estate and 
effects. 

And the commissioners may, from time to time, appoint new assig- 
nees, if the major part of the creditors, whose debts amount to 104. 
shall think fit; and the former assignees shall assign to them, in ten 
days after motice of such choice, and of the new assignees’ acceptance 
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' * thereof, signified under their hands, on pain of 2001. to the creditors, 
; with full costs. 

As the statute directs that the choice of assignees shall be by the 
major part of the creditors in value, one creditor, if his claim be suffi- 
ciently large, may choose himself assignee. 

But before assignees are chosen, the major part in value of the cre- 
ditors may direct how and with whom the money to be received shall 
remain till divided: to which the assignees shall conform, as often as 
100/. shall be got in. 

If the creditors do not direct how the money arising from the bank- 
rupt’s estate shall be paid in, the commissioners shall give direetions, 
to which rule and direction the assignee or assignees of the bankrupt’s 
estate shall conform, as often as 1001. shall be got in and received 
from such bankrupt’s estate, and are hereby indemnified for what 
they shall do in pursuance of such direction of the said commissioners 
as aforesaid ; provided that it shall not be lawful for the commissioners 
to direct such monies to be paid into the hands of the said commis- 
sioners, or any of them, or of the solicitors to the commissioners, or 
into any banking house, or other house of trade or business, in which 
the commissioners, or any of them, or the solicitor to the commission, 
are or is interested or concerned as a partner or partners, or other- 





wise. 

Assignees disobeying such directions, to be charged 20 per cent. on 
the money retained or employed contrary thereto. 

Commissioners may direct the money paid in on a bankrupt’s 
effects to be invested in exchequer bills, for the benefit of the credi- 
tors. 49 G.3. c. 121, § 7. 

And the creditor or creditors who shall sue out the commission, 
shall prosecute the same at their own expence till assignees be~chosen ; 
and the commissioners shall, at the meeting for choosing assignees, 
ascertain such costs, and by writing under their hands, order the 
assignees to reimburse the same, out of the first effects that shall be 
got in. 

At the said meeting for choosing assignees, the commissioners shall 
admit the proof of any creditor's debt who lives remote from the 
place of meeting, by affidavit; and also permit any person duly 
authorized by letter of attorney from such creditors (dath being first 
made of the due execution thereof, either by affidavit sworn before a 
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master in chancery, or before the commissioners viva voce ; and in 
case of creditors residing in foreign parts, such affidavits to be made 
before a magistrate where the party shall be residing, and together 
with such creditor’s letters of attorney, to be attested by a notary 
public) to vote in the choice of an assignee or assignees, in the place 
of such creditor: aud every ereditor shall be admitted to prove his 
debt, without paying any thing fur the same. And the commissioners 
shall assign the estate and effects unto such person or persons as the 
major part in value of the creditors, according to the debts then 
proved, shall choose. 
But no creditors shall so vote, whose debt shafl not amount to 102. 


PROOF OF DEBTS. 


The aim of the legislature in all the statutes concerning bankrupts is, 
that the creditors shall have an equal proportion of the bankrupt’s 
effects ; and creditors may come in and prove their debts, within four 
months after issuing the commission, and until a dividend be made, 
without any expence. The comproof required, is the oath of the 
creditor. 

And in all cases of commissions of bankrupt hereafter to be issued, 
all and every person and persons with whom the bankrupt shall have 
really and bond fide contracted any debt or debts before the date and 
issuing forth of such commission, which, if contracted before any act 
ef bankruptcy committed, might have been proved under such com- 
mission, shall, notwithstanding any prior act of bankruptcy may have 
been committed by the bankrupt, be admitted to prove such debt or 
debts, and to stand and be a creditor under such commission to all 
tents and purposes whatever, in like manner as if no such prior act 
of bankruptcy had been committed by such bankrupt; provided such 
creditor or creditors had not, at the time of such debt or debts being 
contracted, any notice of any prior act of bankruptcy by such bank- 
rupt cominitted. 

The positive oath of the book-keeper of a merchant or trader is 
allowed to be sufficient to hold his master’s debtor to bail, and there- 
fore his deposition, in case of bankruptcy, ought to be admitted by 
the commissioners as proof of the debt due to his master ; but his oath 
must be positive. 

If any person shall swear that any sum is due to him from the 
VOL, VI, 3c 
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bankrupt, which is not due, or more than is due, he shall suffer as 
in cases of perjury, and moreover forfeit double to the creditors. 

Debts not payable at the time of the bankruptcy may be proved, 
deducting a rebate of interest. 


CLAIMS OF PARTICULAR CREDITORS, INCLUDING LIENS ON A 
BANKRUPT’S GooDs, &c. 


Actions.—A person having a cause of action only, is not a creditor 
capable of proving a debt under the commission; for the damages 
are uncertain; but if he has commenced his suit, and obtained judg- 
ment before the act of bankruptcy was committed, it then becomes a 
legal debt, and may be proved. 

Agreements.—A trader agreed with the East-India Company, at 
one of their sales, for the purchase of a parcel of East-India goods, to 
be paid for at a future day; and before the day of payment arrived, 
the trader became a bankrupt :—It was held, that this was not a debt 
proveable under his commission, because the goods were not 
delivered, nor was the contract signed with the party, and therefore 
not within the statute respecting debts payable at a future day. 

Annuitants.—Where the payment of an annuity is merely personal 
against the bankrupt himself, and not secured on the real estate, or 
payable out of any specific portion of the grantor’s effects, the arrears 
only which have accrued previous to the bankruptcy are proveable 
under the commission, unless the penalty of the annuity bond has 
become forfeited, and then the court will order a value to be set on 
the annuity, proportioned to the time it has been enjoyed, and permit 
the sum at which it is valued to be proved under the commission ; 
and the receiving payment of the arrears of an annuity after forfeit- 
ure has once taken place, will not be such a waiver of the forfeiture 
as to take the case out of this rule. But if the annuity is secured by 
a deed of covenant, and a bond is likewise given as an additional se- 
curity, and forfeited for non-payment before the bankruptcy, the cre- 
ditor is not obliged to prove under the commission, but may proceed 
at law for a breach of covenant, notwithstanding the bankrupt has 
obtained his certificate. 

Annuity creditors may be admitted to prove the value under any 
commission. 49 G. 3. c. 121. § 17. 

Apprentices—An apprenticeship is not dissolved by the bank- 
ruptcy of the master; but an apprentice is entitled to be admitted as 
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a creditor under his master’s commission for so much of the appren- 
ticeship-fee as shall appear to remain after deducting for the time he 
has served ; and indeed, as it is considered a hard case to make him 
come in as a creditor, Lord Hardwicke held, that the most equitable 
method was to allow the apprentice a gross sum out of the bankrupt’s 
effects ; and commissioners have of late years recommended it to 
creditors to allow it. 

Assets.—Assets are not affected by the bankruptcy of an executor ; 
and the creditors and legatees of the testator need not come in under 
the commission, unless where the executor has wasted or misapplied 
the assets. 

Attorney.—An attorney has a general lien upon all papers delivered 
to him. 

A calico-printer has a lien upon the linen in his possession, not only 
for the price of printing the particuiar linens, but also for the price 
of printing others, which had been previously delivered. 

Children.—A child living with the father, and earning money for 
itself, may, if the father receive the money, be admitted a creditor 
under the commission. 

Execution.—An execution executed before an act of bankrupcy, is 
not avoided by the commissioners’ assignment; and, therefore, 2 
creditor who has gained this advantage, need not prove under the 
commission ; but a creditor by fiert facias, not served and executed, 
must come in pro rata with the creditors by simple contract. 

Executions.—All executions and attachments against the lands and 
tenements, or goods and chattels of the bankrupt, bong fide executed 
or levied more than two calendar months before the date and issuing 
of such commission, shall be valid and effectual, notwithstanding any 
prior act of bankruptcy committed by such baukrupt, in like manner 
as if no such prior act of bankruptcy had been committed; provided 
the person, at whose suit such execution or attachment shell have 
issued, had not, at the time of executing or levying the same, any notice 
of any prior act of bankruptcy by such bankrupt committed, or that he 
was insolvent, or had stopped payment: provided always, that the 
issuing of a commission of bankrupt, aithough such commission shall 
afterwaids be superseded, shall be deemed such notice, if it should 
appear that an act of bankruptey had been actually committed at the 
time of issuing such commission. 

Exhibits —If a creditor has any security for his debt, as a bond, 

3c2 
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note of hand, bill of exchange, &c. he must produce them to the com- 
missioners, who are to endorse or underwrite them as exhibited under 
the commission. Ifa person acts for another creditor, he must pro- 
duce his authority, as letters of administration, letters of attorney, 
with an affidavit of the execution, probate of a will, &c. in order to 
satisfy the commissioners that the party has a legal authority to act 
for his principal: these also are to be shewn to, and exhibited by the 
commissioners. 

Ifa creditor has a lien on the bankrupt’s estate, as a mortgage, 
pledge, execution, bill of sale, &c. he is not obliged to part with them 
till he is satisfied for his debt, as far as such liens. will extend; and 
if, after such satisfaction, any part of his debt remains unpaid, he 
may come under the commission, for the residue. 

Factors.—A factor has a lien upon goods consigned to him by a 
bankrupt, whilst they remain in his possession, for items of a general 
account with the bankrupt, and therefore such factor is only a cre- 
ditor for the balance of his account. 

Bills remitted to a factor, while unpaid, are in the nature of goods 
unsold, and are subject to such lien as the factor may have 
thereon. 

A factor, who is surety in a bond for his principal, has a lien on 
the price of the goods sold by him for his principal, to the amount of 
the sum he his bound for. 

' Friendly societies —Persons entrusted with property belonging to 
such societies, dying, or becoming bankrupt or insolvent, their exe- 
cutors, administrators, or assignees, shall, within forty days after de- 
mand made by such society, deliver over to such persons as shall be 
by them appointed, every thing belonging to such society; and pay 
out of the effects of such persons, all sums of money remaining due, 
and received by virtue of such office, before any of the other debts 
are paid or satisfied. 

Joint trader.—Creditors of a joint estate, where there are no sepa- 
rate creditors, may exhaust both the joint and separate estate ; but 
where there are both the joint and separate creditors, the joint credi- 
tors (as they give credit to the joint estate) shall have first their de- 
mand on the joint estate; and separate creditors (as they give credit 
to the separate estate) shall have first their demand on the separate 
estate: but if there be a surplus of the separate estate, the joint cre- 
ditors are entitled to it; fora bankrupt has no right to any thing till 
they are fully satisfied. But, for the saving of expences, where there 
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is a joint commission depending, it seems best for the separate cre- 
ditors not to take out a separate commission, but to apply to the court 
for an order to be admitted to come in and prove their debts under 
the joint commission. 

Landlord.—A landlord may disirain goods while they remain on 
the premises for his entire rent, be the arrears what they may, not- 
withstanding the assignment by the commissioners ; but if he suffers 
them to be sold by the assignees, he hzs lost his remedy by — 
and can ouly come in with the rest of the creditors. 

If there are not sufficient goods on the premises, to pay the landlord 
his rent, he may come in as a creditor for the residue. 

Legatee.—A legatee never can have occasion to come in under a 
commission; for an executor cannot be a bankrupt with respect to 
his testator’s estate, except in the case of a devastavit, in which case 
the legatee shall be admitted a creditor. 

Marriage articles.—If a husband, by articles previous to marriage, 
covenants to leave his wife a certain sum of money, in case she sur- 
vives him, and he becomes a bankrupt, and dies before any dividend 
is made, the wife cannot be admitted as a creditor under the com- 
mission, for it was not a debt due before the bankruptcy; but if the 
covenant had been to pay the money to trustees for her use, in his 
life-time, the court would admit the trustees to prove it, for it was a 
debt due in his life time, and before the bankruptcy. 

Miller.—A miller had wheat and sacks in his custody, belonging 
to a flour factor, who owed him a considerable sum of money for 
grinding corn. The flour factor became bankrupt. Lord Hard- 
wicke held that he must prove his debt under the commission, for 
that he had not a lien on the wheat and sacks in his hands for the 
general balance of his account, but only for the price of grinding the 
wheat then in his hands. So also it has been determined that a dyer 
has no lien on goods delivered to him in the course of trade, but only 
for the price of dyeing the particular articles. 

Mortgage.—A mortgagee of land may choose whether he will come 
in as a creditor uncer the commission; for having a real security in 
his hands, he is safe, and the assignees hawe only the equity of re- 
demption ; but if he prove his debt, he must relinquish his security. 

Packer.—A packer may retain goods till he is paid the price of 
packing ; and if he has another debt due to him from the same per- 
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son, the goods shall not be taken from him till he is paid the whole, 
notwithstanding the debtor is become a bankrupt. Atk. 228. 

Policies of Insurance.—All and every person or persons who have 
effected or shall effect any policy or policies of insurance, upon ships, 
goods, wares, merchandize or other effects, with any person, as a 
subscriber or underwriter, who is or are, or shall become a bankrupt, 
shall be admitted to prove any loss to which such bankrupt is or 
shall be liable in respect of his subscription to such policy or policies, 
notwithstanding the person or persons effecting such policy or policies, 
is not or are not the person or persons beneficially interested in such 
ships, goods, wares, merchandize or other effects ; provided the per- 
son really interested is not in that part of the United Kingdom in 
which the commission of bankrupt shall have issued in the proceed- 
ings under which such loss is to be proved. 

Respondentia.—The obligee in any bottomree or respondentia 
bond shall be admitted to claim ; and after the loss or contingency 
has happened, may prove his debt. 

Securities.—Persons taking securities, payable at a future day, for 
goods delivered to persons who shall become bankrupts before the 
time of payment, shall be admitted to prove their securities, and _re- 
ceive their proportion, deducting interest from the time of payment to 
the time it would have become due. 

But where payment depends upon a future contingency, as if a 
security be made to pay to the wife so much in case she survives her 
husband, here she cannot come in amongst the creditors, because 
it is entirely uncertain whether she shall ever have any demand or 
not. 

Servants.—The commissioners always recommend menial servants 
to be paid their full wages, but this ali depends upon the generosity 
of the creditors ; for unless they consent, servants have no remedy by 
law to recover their full money. 

Sureties.—In all cases of commissions of bankrupts hereafter to be 
issued, where, at the time of issuing the commission, any person shall 
be surety for, or be liable for any debt of tie bankrupt, it shall be 
lawful for such surety or person liable, if he shail have paid the debt, 
or any part thereof in discharge of the whole debt, although he may 
have paid the same after the commission shall have issued, and 
the creditor shall have proved his debt uader the commission, to 
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stand in the place of the creditor as to the dividends upon such 
proof; and when the creditor shall not have proved under the com- 
mission, it shall be lawful for such surety, or person liable to prove 
his demand in respect of such payment as a debt under the commis- 
sion, not disturbing the former dividends, and to receive a dividend 
or dividends proportionably with the other creditors taking the 
benefit of such commission, notwithstanding such person may have 
become surety or liable for the debt of the bankrupt after sn act of 
bankruptcy had been committed by such bankrupt; provided that 
such person had not, at the time when he became such surety, or 
when he so became liable for the debt of such bankrupt, notice of 
any act of bankruptcy by such bankrupt committed, or that he was 
insolvent, or had stoyped payment; provided always, that the issuing 
a commission of bankrupt, although such commission shall afterwards 


be superseded, shall be deemed such notice. 
ar 
COMMERCIAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. VI. 


[We respectfully request any of our numerous Correspondents or Readers who may be 
in Possession of any Biographical Memoirs or Anecdotes of Men, either eminent for 
Talent, or who have risen to Distinction through persevering Industry, to transmit 
such Accounts to us for Insertion, under the Head of “ Commercial Biography,” not 
only es a Memento to departed Merit, but that the younger Class of our Readers may 


thereby be stimulated to Diligence in their respective Situations.} 





Mr. HENRY HOPE, 


Whuosr eminence as a merchant has long been familiar to the 
commercial and trading characters of the continent, as well as this 
kingdom, was descended from a branch of the noble family of the 
same name in Scotland, and was born at Boston, in New England, in 
the year 1736. At the age of thirteen he came fo England to com- 
plete his education, and in 1754 entered into the house of Gurnell, 
Hoare, and Co. There he remained till 1760 ; when making a visit 
to his uncles’, who were great merchants in Holland, they were so 
pleased with his amiable manners and disposition, as well as with his 
talents, that they engaged him to quit the house in London, and be- 
come a partner with them in Amsterdam. On the death of his uncle 
Adrian Hope, in 1780, the whole business of the house devolved upon 
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him, and he managed it in so high a style of good conduct and liber- 
ality, as to draw the attention, and raise the admiration of all Europe. 
Though he constantly refused to take any office, yet he was always 
held in the highest consideration by the government ; he was visited 
by all distinguished travellers, even by crowned heads. His ac- 
quaintance was courted by all ranks of people; at the Exchange he 
was the chief ohject of attention, the men of business formed them- 
selves in a circle round him, and foreign ministers pressed forward 
through the erowd to speak with him on the financial concerns of 
their respective countries. The magnificence of his table, and. his 
general mode of living, were suitable to the splendour of his situation. 
From Holland he made occasional visits to this country, partly for 
health, and partly to keep up his connexion with many friends and 
eminent persons here; and, particularly, he employed the summer of 
1786 in a general tour round this island, accompanied by two of his 
nieces, the daughters of his sister Mrs. Goddard: the eldest of whom 
married Mr. John Williams Hope, son of the Rev. Mr. Williams, of 
Cornwall ; who, during the last few years of his residence in Holland, 
assisted, and now succeeds him in his important commercial concerns. 
The second daughter married to John Langston, Esq. of Sandon- 
house, Oxfordshire ; and the youngest to Admiral Sir Charles Pole, 
Bart. 

When Holland was invaded by the French in 1794, he determined 
finally to quit that country, and settle in England. .Not long after 
his arrival here, he purchased of Lord Hopetoun the large house in 
Harley-strect, where he deposited his noble collection of pictures, 
and resided to the day of his death. On settling in England, he 
considered himself as totally disengaged from business, though he 
assisted the house in Holland with his advice on momentous occa- 
siens, and he devoted himself entirely to the encouragement of the 
arts, of which he was a munificent patron, and to the enjoyments of 
society amongst a large and most respectable acquaintance. His 
temper was so singularly even, mild, engaging, and amiable, that he 
was beloved by all who had access tohim. The kindness of his heart 
appeared in every action of his life, he anticipated the wishes of his 
friends, and seemed to employ all his faculties in contriving opportu- 
nities of doing what he thought would give them pleasure. — His 
charities were ina manner boundless; he had many constant. pen- 
sioners, besides those whose occasional wants he was ever ready to 
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relieve ; the applications made to him for pecuniary assistance were 
innumerable ; he was not without discrimination in attending to them : 
it is believed, however, that no real object of charity ever solicited 
him in vain. But his good offices were not confined to grants of 
money, bis advice was freely given to many who applied to him on 
their private concerns; he instructed them in thé best manner of ex- 
tricating themselves from difficulties, of succeeding in their pursuits, 
and of conducting their affairs to a prosperous issue. No man’s 
counsel was more to be relied upon in matters of business, for his 
deliberate judgment was always sound ; and statesmen, on various 
occasions, availed themselves of it with advantage. Though he never 
appeared as an author, yet his style was clear, elegant, often sportive, 
and even witty, for he had cultivated his mind by those studies which 
polish human nature, and was conversant with the best works of 
literature, especially the poets. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, he remained in tolerable health, 
always cheerful and good humoured, the delight of a social circle of 
friends who sincerely loved him, till the 21st of February, when he 
was attacked by a disorder, which baffled all medical skill, and under 
which he sunk the 25th of that month, in the 75th year of his age, 
universally regretted. His remains were interred at Woodford, in 
Essex, the 4th March. 

A property to the amount of more than a million sterling has de- 
volved to his relations by the death of this great commercial charac- 
ter, and which, he has thus demised by will :— 

To his three nieces, the daughters of the late Mrs. Goddart, 
his sister, viz. Mrs. Williams Hope, Lady Poole, and 





Mrs. , each 110,0001. —- - - - - £320,000 
To the three children of Mrs. W. Hope, 40,0001. each - 120,000 
To the four children of the other sisters - - - 160,000 


To Mr. Williams Hope, his houses at Sheen and Cavendish- 
square, with the fine collection of pictures in each, rich 
furniture, &c. and all his other residuary property, to- 
gether estimated at - - - - - - - 650,000 


~_ 


Total - - 1,160,000 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


YOUR insertion of the following will much oblige, 
, A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE DISTILLERIES. 


The discussion of this question possesses a claim to public atten- 
tion on several grounds. It is interesting both for its practical 
effect when viewed with reference to our present situation, and in a 
more comprehensive light, as involving a consideration of the perma- 
nent laws of trade. It has been during a period of forty years the 
system, or, as we are fond of terming it, the policy of this country, to 
give a decided preference to the use of barley in the distillery, and 
to exclude other materials from competition by the imposition of 
extra duties. Whether the primary object of the measure was to 
raise the rent of land, or some motive of less equivocal patriotism, 
the fact is, that it has been very pertinaciously enforced, having un- 
dergone only three suspensions in the course of the long period we 
have mentioned. This continued adherence to the original measure 
as the more remarkable, as a great revolution has taken place in the 
state of our corn-trade since the period of its enactment. At that 
time our growth exceeded our consumption, and we were considerable 
exporters of corn: but for many years back the progressive increase 
of our population has so completely outstripped the improvements of 
our agriculture, as to oblige us to subject ourselves to an annual tri- 
bute to our continental neighbours. So serious has this become, that 
the official papers, presented a few weeks ago to parliament, shew, on 
the average of the last eleven years, a sum of more than three 
millions seven hundred thousand pounds paid annually to foreigners 
for the single article of corn! At this rate, need we be surprised 
that the balance of exchange with the continent of Europe, at least 
with that part of the continent which supplies us with corn, should 
be unfavourable to England ? 

It is obvious, then, however strong the reasons for distilling exclu- 
sively from corn may have been in a former age, that these reasons 
exist no longer: and it may justly be thatter of surprise to the pub- 
lic, when they are apprized of these facts, that a bill, permitting, 
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like the present, the free use of another material, as well as corn, 
should not have been introduced long ago. The proper way of dis- 
cussing the question is, to leave out of consideration the two parties 
immediately ‘nterested in the bill—the barley-growers and the sugar- 
pianters—and to direct our attention to the interest of the public at 
large. In this situation, every thing points out that bread is already 
sufficiently dear, and money more than sufficiently scarce. Til can 
we afford, therefore, to send to our neighbours any part of the re- 
mainder of our circulating medium which we may have the power to 
keep among curselves. Whatever has a tendency to lessen our con- 
sumption of corn, has an equal tendency to lessen our dependence on 
foreign countries, and to augment that proportion of our resources 
which the public can afford to place at the disposal of government, 
as a fund available for the purpose of national defence. 

The landed interest having objected to the measure on the score 
. of principle, we shall now say a few words on the subject, considered 
in a general and permanent view, without making reference to our 
immediate situation. Here, as in the other branch of the discussion, 
we shall find a pretty powerful balance of argument in favour of the 
bill. Ifwe look back to the progress of commercial prosperity in all 
countries, but particularly in England and Holland, we shall find that 
it has regularly kept pace with the extension of individual liberty, 
and the relinquishment of the delusive system of monopolies and pro- 
hibitions. Whenever we impose a compulsory regulation on any 
branch of national industry, we may take for granted that we disturb 
the course of general improvement, by turning to waste one of those 
streams which would otherwise have contributed its aid to diffuse 
fertility through the land. Ifthe use of the prohibited article be 
disadvantageous to the persons engaged in a particular branch of 
trade or manufacture, they will, we may be assured, voluntarily re- 
linquish it; but if, on the other hand, its use be profitable to them, 
the public will injure itself by the prohibition. By repressing the 
produce of private industry, it lessens the amount of national revenue. 
Accordingly, this truth is now so well established, that prohibitions 
are seldom allowed unless they are called for by urgent considerations 
of state; such as the maintenance of our nursery of seamen, or the 
discouragement of the manufactures of France. Now, whether there 
are any reasons of state for paying more money to Buonaparte for 
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corn than we are under a necessity of doing, we must leave to the ad- 
vocates of prohibitions to discover. 





ENQUIRY ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF A SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE SLAVE TRADE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 


A LATE motion in the House of Commons, for the appointment 
of a committee to enquire into the means of laying the foundation of 
a plan for free labour in the West Indies, however praiseworthy it 
may appear, as endeavouring to ameliorate the condition of our fellow 
creatures, cannot be viewed but with great interest to many thousands 
in the commercial world, as connected with our colonies, the grand 
support of British trade. The reason of bringing this subject be- 
fore your readers, is to court the observations thereon, from those 
who have been practically concerned in the manner and method of 
colonizing, particularly as i have observed an interesting account of j 
negroes in the West Indies, in some of your prior numbers, and the 
author thereof, no doubt, could elucidate several points for the 
benefit of our theoretical speculators. 

Why we should benefit one race of beings (if benefit it could be 
proved) at the expence of another, viz. emancipating negroes, and 
enslaving a race of Chinese, is a paradox that I believe few, not even 
the wonder-working author of the: abolition of the slave trade, can 
explain. That the abolition of the slave trade has cut at one of the 
principal roots of our British commerce, which has so long rendered 
this nation so triumphant in the commercial scale of the world, need 
only be asked any person who has any knowledge of that once great 
commercial towh of Liverpool, which now furnishes so conspicuous 
a list of Whereas’s in each London Gazette, not the fruits of Baltic 
speculation, but from the effects now beginning to be felt from the 
causes before alluded to. In referring to the list of ships in the 
African trade, as annually cleared out from the port of Liverpool, it 
has been made a plea of the great trade carried on in slavery alone ; 
but no, look at the exports of our British manufactures at that time 
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from Liverpool, particularly slops, and look at the exportations now, 
Mr. Editor, this is amelioration and modern improvement with a 


vengeance, 
A LANCASTRIAN, 


ren 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND OF 
HELGOLAND. 


Tus small, but-in many points of view, interesting island, lies 
thirty English miles from the mouth of the Weser. It is formed of a 
single rock, whose greatest circumference is about two miles and a 
half, and on three sides it is washed by the sea. On the other, to the 
south-east, is a small promontory, if it can deserve that name, which 
scarcely rises above the sea, and at high tides is nearly covered by it. 
It is of very great use to the inhabitants, for here they dry their nets 
in fine weather, and haul up their boats in security from storms and 
drift ice, and on the higher part of it near the rock, there are about 
fifty habitations, in the front of which are store rooms for fishing- 
tackle and ship stores. The beach has been gradually increasing of 
late years, but is liable to be carried away by any violent storm, 
From the Lower Town, as the natives call it, to the Upper Town, the 
ascent is by a convenient wooden stair-case, consisting of one hundred 
and ninety-one steps, ten feet wide, with a strong railing. It consists 
of four flights, on each of which are comfortable benches, and it is 
altogether so convenient, that a cow may_be driven up and down it. 
The present one was built by the king of Denmark in 1768, and cost 
two thousand dollars. 

Close to the top of the stairs are the dwelling houses of the inha- 
bitants, pretty close to each other, and running in direct lines from 
east to west. As no description of carriages can be used i* Helgo- 
land, the passages between the houses are for the most part not wider 
than may be required to carry a corpse through them, ‘The houses 
are generally built one story high of brick with tiled roofs, and prin- 
cipally consist of a kitchen, a dining room, having a bed place in the 
wall, and bed chamber. The house doors do not, as in most towns 
and villages, face each other, but all front the south. 

There are about four hundred houses, which number is very im- 


sufficient, when the daily increase of the population is considered, 
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and the enormous expence of materials will always augment the diffi- 
culty of building a sufficiency. 

On the west lies the church-yard, in which stands a handsome 
church with a proportionate steeple ; but there is no organ in it. 

As far as the houses extend, there is a battlement round the edge 
of the rock, (which the inhabitants call Falm.) It now and then 
happens, however, that children lose their lives by incautiously ap- 
proaching the edge of the cliffs beyond this fence, in the eagerness 
of play or bird-catching. 

On a small eminence, about two hundred yards from the houses, 
stands the light house, in which a large coal fire is constantly kept 
both summer and winter. The beacon is not high of itself, but as the 
rising ground on which it stands is two hundred and sixteen feet 
above the level of the sea, the light house may be distinguished at an 
immense distance, and according to the report of sea-faring men, it 
surpasses in this respect, most of the light-houses in the Eurepean 
seas. The expence of providing the fire must be very considerable, 
as it is said to consume upwards of four thousand pounds weight of 
coals a night, during the dark and stormy winter season. By an 
agreement with the Danish government in the year 1705, the town 
of Hamburgh undertook not only to supply the coals, but also to 
keep the building in repair, and pay the salary of the officer attend- 
ing it, called there Bliisener ; this is, however, amply repaid by the 
duties levied on the ships navigating the Elbe under the denomination 
of beaconage. Nor is the expence, however great, worth considera- 
tion when put in comparison with the advantages navigation derives 
from the local situation of the light-house ; Helgoland being situated 
at an equal distance from the Weser, the Elbe, and the Eyder, 
the entrance to all which rivers are incommoded by dangerous sand 
banks. 

The ifumber of inhabitants is too great for them to be subsisted by 
the produce of the small rock they live upon; they, however, apply 
part of the soil to the pasturage of their cows and sheep, and a third 
part is sown with barley, which affords such an abundant crop, that 
according to Biisching’s account, it produces three hundred tons 
annually. 

There are no trees on the island, the situation being so high and 
so much exposed to the winds, that they cannot thrive upon it, except- 
ing, however, a few cherry-trees and gooseberry-bushes, and in the 
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clergyman’s garden there is a mulberry-tree, whose trunk, protected 
by the adjoining house, has acquired a circumference of four feet, 
and bears a fair crop of fruit every season. 

The rock is on all sides so steep and projecting, that there is no 
easy ascent except by the steps, and indeed it is from this circum- 
stance that its surface is daily decreasing; for as the frost, heat and 
moisture produce crevices or fissures in it, the rain and wet constantly, 
dripping through them, disunite the parts from the main body, and 
they are at last precipitated into the sea. Generally speaking, that 
part of the rock which is exposed to the air, becomes, by that means 
decomposed, is very soft and easily crumbles between the fingers, 
whilst that under water is perfectly hard and durable. 

This decay and separation of the rock has taken place to the 
greatest extent to the north, where several houses have given way, as 
also one wing of the guard-house, the remaining part of which is in 
so dangerous a situation, that it seems destined to share a similar 
fate. From this constant decrease of the rock, it is evident that the 
whole island must at length disappear, however uncertain it must be, 
when that event will take place. Unquestionably, the best remedy 
would be to shelve or slope the edges, although by this means, the 
island already too small, would lose nearly one-half its surface. It 
is true that should it become totally uninhabitable, the inhabitants 
may retire to the neighbouring Sandy Island ; but it is much to be 
feared that, deprived of the friendly shelter the island at present 
affords it, it would likewise not long be able to resist the devastations 
of the sea. 

This Sandy Island is composed of several barren sand hills over- 
grown with reeds, which is the first vegetable substance we find 
growing on it. In the centre, there is a smail valley where the sands 
seem to be in some degree become settled, and here we find some 
grass and moss. The only building on the place is a wooden hut, 
which is kept in repair for the humane purpose of serving as an 
asylum to such seamen as may be wrecked, and will not only protect 
them from the inclemency of the weather, but enable them to warm 
themselves or even cook, a fire place being provided for the pur 
pose. 

This island is of the greatest importance to the Helgolanders, and 
principally as supplying them with fresh water, for the island itself 
has not a single spring that can be made use of. There are, to be 
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sure, two in the Lower Town, and even in the Upper Town water is 
found by cutting the rock to the depth of five or six feet, but it is 
brackish, dees not lather with soap, and is totally unfit for culinary or 
other purposes. They are therefore under the (necessity of using 
rain water, which they catch from the roofs of the houses, as well as 
in reservoirs on the island. From this it appears, that in case of a 
long drought, they would be in total want of water, were it not that 
this Sandy {sland (where one would least of all expect it) produced 
them a well fit for use at all times. It is forty feet deep, and cased 
with wood to prevent the sand giving way and choaking it up. In 
all probability it does not proceed from any particular spring, but is 
in reality sea-water, which is filtered by passing through such a mass 
of sand, in which it deposits its saline and bitter particles ; and the 
circumstance of its rising and falling with the tide, strongly corro- 
borates this opinion. Although this water is clear and palatable, the 
Helgolander never uses it but in case of necessity, from an idea 
(arising from prejudice) of its being unwholesome. 

Of still greater consequence to the natives are the sand-eels which 
they get about this island and use for bait in the cod fishery. 

On the north side is the best and safest anchorage for large 
ships. 

The climate of Helgoland is by no means so severe and inclement 
as might naturally be expected from its situation. The cold is ren- 
dered more mild by the exhalation of the sea, (always unfrozen) and 
never reaches that severity which it frequently does on the contiguous 
shores of the continent. It often happens that the fishermen, on 
their return from the neighbouring rivers, which they can with diffi- 
culty quit on account of the ice, find no frost in their own island. In 
ordinary frosts there is no fear of any thing being frozen in the 
houses, and should the little pond in which they have their rain 
water, be frozen over, it is always a sure sign to them that the Elbe 
is unnavigable from ice. When the cold is very intense, the sea pre- 
sents a singular appearance, a steam rising from it in many places like 
that of boiling water, which is generally a prognostic of an increasing 
degree of frost. The sea is here never frozen, but in severe winters, 
such as that of 1788, is covered with drift ice from the neighbouring 
rivers, which forms at times a white and brilliant sheet of many 
miles extent, approaching the island and receding from it with the 
tide. 
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In summer the heat is insupportable in the Lower Town from the 
reverberation of the sun from the rock upon the houses, and the want 
of a free circulation of air; in the Upper Town, however, the heat is 
moderated by cooling breezes. Rain is seldom of long duration, but 
fogs are very prevalent, particularly in the spring, and continue at 
times for a whole day. 5 ’ 

Storms are most common and violent in autumn. The information 
of sea-faring men is worthy of remark on this subject, that they havé 
frequently moderate breezes or even a calm in the Elbe, whilst at the 
island it blows a gale in autumn; and on the contrary, in spring it 
is often stormy on the river when they enjoy the finest weather at 
Helgoland. 

One would naturally suppose that the violent storms would destroy 
the houses and every thing else in the Upper Town, bat the fact is, 
that the wind sweeping along the sea, breaks with violence against 
the steep sides of the rock, and being forced upwards to a consider- 
able height, only then resumes its former direction. ‘That this is the 
case, is proved by the following circumstances :—If a bird, for in- 
stance a sea-gull, attempts to cross the island during a storm, its pro- 
gress appears impeded the moment it reaches the edge of the rock, 
and it is at last obliged to yield to the force of the wind by directing 
its flight upwards. One may likewise find places on the level entirely 
free from wind, during the most violent storms, but these are always 
near the edge of the eliff. Moderate winds, however, pass over the 
island nearer, and are, as before remarked, the principal cause of trees 
not thriving. 

That the natives owe their origin to Friesland is ‘sufficiently evident 
from their language, manners, dress and customs. 

The number of families amounts to four hundred and fifty, making 
together about two thousand persons, of which twelve hundred are 
above twelve years of age. This population is contained ih a space 
not exceeding one square mile and a quarter; netwithstanding which 
they are fully able to maintain themselves by their fishing, and by 
serving as pilots, 

(To be continued.) 
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INSOLVENT DEBTORS. ? 


THe bill now in the House of Lords, brought in by Lord Redes- 
dale, for making a permanent provision for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in England, directs the appointment of a barrister of not less 
than six years standing, to be his majesty’s commissioner for the relief 
of insolvent debtors, and to preside in a court to be called “ The 
Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors,” which shall be a court of 
record for. the purposes of the act. _Any person having been in 
custody for. three months, or more, in any prison.in England, npon 
any process for any debt or demand, may apply by petition in a sum- 
mary way to this court, for his discharge, offering in such petition to 
convey and resign his or her property, and to pay (whenever able) so 
much of his or her debts as the property shall be sufficient to dis- 
charge. A schedule of debts and property to be annexed to, the peti- 
tion, and the party to. make oath of the truth of the petition and 
schedule. Copy ofa petition, schedule and. oath to be served on the 
persons at. whose suit the prisoner is detained, together with a copy 
of the order of the court on such petition, twenty days at least before 
the day, appointed for hearing the matter of the petition. On the 
day of hearing, the prisoner to be brought before the court, to be 
examined.touching the truth of the matter contained in the petition 
and schedule, or before justices of the peace at sessions, by order of 
the court. Court may order the discharge of prisoner, and judg- 
ment to be entered against prisoner for remainder of debts, which 
judgment, shall, if the, court so order, be executed against the fu- 
ture estate and effects of prisoner; and shall bind the assets of pri- 
soner, real and.personal, in the hands of heirs, executors, and admi- 
nistrators. Prisoner wantonly wasting his effects while in prison, or 
fraudulently disposing of them, not to be entitled to the benefit of 
the act. Jf discharge discovered within a year afterwards, to have 
been obtained. by fraud, discharge to be void. Assignees to sell pro- 
perty within two months, as directed by a meeting of creditors, and 
to make dividends. + Life estates and powers of leasing vested in pri- 
soner, to be vested in assignees for the benefit of creditors. Assignees 
not to be entitled to the pay of auy officer in the army or navy, or 
the income of any benefice or curacy. Prisoner after discharge, -be- 
ing arrested for any debt.or demand, in respect to which such dis- 
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charge was obtained, may be released by the judge of the court from 

whence process issued, on shewing order of discharge. Persons im 

eustedy for sums embezzled in breach of trust, not to be entitled to 

discharge, without the consent of such persons to whom such debts 

are due, or unless prisoner had been confined for ten years. Priso+ 
ners having obtained credit on false pretences, not to be discharged 

without consent in like manner, or having been in prison five years. 

The same for damages in crim. con. and seduction. In cases of 

transfer of property also by prisoner, to defraud their creditors, pri- 

soner not to be discharged without the consent of all the creditors, 

or having been imprisoned five years after such transfer. The same 

where prisoner has lost, by gaming, since being in prison, 10/. in one 

day, or 50/. in the whole. Conveyance or assignment to give a pre- 

ference to a creditor—prisoner not to be discharged unless such cre- 

ditor relinquishes the preference. Court to make order in éases of 

misconduct of assignees, ‘or appoint new assignees. Prisoners com- 

mitted by any process for non-payment of money, or. by courts of 

conscience, to be entitled to the benefit of the act. Persons having 

taken the benefit of any insolvent act within five years, not to be 

entitled to the benefit of this act until the expiration of five years. 

Prisoners at the suit of the crown not to be discharged unless three . 
of the Lords of the Treasury consent. Persons discharged under 
this act not to be entitled to the benefit of it within five years after- 
wards, unless three-fourths of creditors, in number and value con- 
sent.. Court to be always open and held in the metropolis. A judge 
from each of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer, to be nominated the first day of every term, to form, a 
court of final appeal, for appeals from the decisions of the court 
under this act. 


O_o 


ON THE ADVANTAGES FROM AN ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH THE ELEMENTS OF CHYMISTRY, IN THE 
OPERATIONS OF AGRICULTURE, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Tue public would derive considerable advantage from the farmer's 
ebtaining a more extended knowledge of the chymical operatiors that 
3E 2 
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are daily occurring in that part of the great laboratory of nature 
where he is employed. By being acquainted with the elements, or 
component parts, of those bodies that are daily maturing under his 
eare, he would be enabled to supply them with the most appropriate 
matter, either as food for their support, or to mitigate the maladies 
ineident to their nature. Many of the effects that are hourly appear- 
ing in agriculture (the causes of which are still veiled in mystery), 
might be of the greatest importance towards increasing the produc- 
tions of the earth, were they more generally attended to, or their ele- 
ments chymically analyzed, in such a conspicuous manner as to be 
comprehended by the capacity of the farmer. As some of the effects - 
are more obvious and important than others, I shall beg leave to 
describe a few of those that have come more immediately within my 
notice. 

One of these was the fertilization of a small piece of land by a 
fortuitous incident. { had occasion to dig a pond in a field upon 
my farm, which had been recently inclosed, to pave the bottom of 
which I had between twenty and thirty loads of stone picked off the 
adjoining lands, and shot down out of a cart as near together as 
possible. They lay in this situation about fifteen months. As I had 
found a more eligible spot to make the pond in, I then removed the 
stones for the purpose they were at first collected. The adjoining 
land had been cultivated and manured in a husbandman-like manner. It 
was at the time of sowing when the stones were removed, and the 
ground on which they lay was ploughed up and sown without receiv- 
ing any manure. To my great surprise, the crop on this spot was 
more luxuriant and productive than on any other part of the field; 
the cause of which, I presume, was from the stones having sheltered 
the earth in some degree from the sun and air, which was by some 
chymical process in nature thus fertilized. From this I inferred, that 
any substance that would thus exclude the sun and air from the sur- 
face for a given time, would render the earth more fertile. Under 
this idea, I, the year following, sowed the half of a ten-acre piece of 
bean stubble, of an equal quality, with winter vetches; they were 
sown a day or two after the beans were cut, and proved an early 
good crop the following spring. The other half [| summer-fallowed 
and folded, the sheep being penned upon the vetches in the day-time, 
and upon the fallow in the night. In autumn, I sowed both pieces 
with whegt in the same week, the whole of which came up nearly at 
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the same time, and did not shew any difference till the spring; but in 
May the vetch piece appeared more black and luxuriant, and kept the 
advantage in appearance through the summer. At harvest the differ. 
ence was so great that I was induced to lay the crops apart, and thresh 
them separately, when, to my great surprise, the vetch piece yielded 
twelve bushels per acre more than that which was summer-fallowed, 
although it received no other manure than what fell from the sheep 
in the day, unless the leaves and the halm of the vetches could be 
deemed such. I am disposed to believe that the land was fertilized 
by being shaded through the summer months from the sun and air, 
as I have invariably observed, that wherever a rick or stack of hay, 
corn, faggots, stubble, or any other thing, has covered the land only 
a few months, and although every particle of such matter may be 
taken away, that spot will be rehdered more fertile than any of the 
adjoining land, even in a high state of cultivation. Hence I con. 
clude, that some chymical process in nature takes place, by which 
the food of plants is either generated, or rendered soluble in conse- 
quence of the exclusion of air. Be this so or not, if it be within 
the power of chymistry to elucidate the subject, it can never be em- 
ployed more beneficially for mankind. 

That there is a combination in the arcanum of nature by which the 
food of plants is rendered insoluble, must be obvious to every re- 
flecting mind. Without this, the earth would become a desert, and 
the waters unfit for the existence of fishes, or for the use of terres- 
‘trial animals. There also is a dissolving principle, by which a part 
is prepared for the food of plants, and a part is washed off the high 
lands at the time of heavy rains, and carried down by the rivers, to 
enrich the meadows below. It is to this soluble and insoluble sys- 
tem that we are indebted to the Creator of the universe, for the 
means of unlocking the treasures of the soil. If the art of chymis- 
try can instruct man to make the earth bring forth an increase, the 
world will derive great advantage from his having an acquaintance 
with its elements. 

To be acquainted with the elements of chymistry in the operations 
of manufactures, is of the greatest advantage to those concerned in 
them. To chymistry and mechanics, British perseverance and in- 
dustry, the world is indebted for the superior productions of our 
manufactories, which for conveniency, boldness of design, variety, 
and elegant substantiality, far surpass those of other nations. 
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The elements of chymistry taught the cotton-printer how to vary 
and fix his colours, the bleacher how to whiten cloth with the mu- 
riatic acid, the leather-seller how to tan and dress his leather, and 
the great variety of processes that depend thereon, which are too 
numerous for me to particularize. Any one of them shews the 
advantage and importance of an acquaintance with the science in 
question. 

A more general knowledge of chymistry may not.enly introduce 
new articles, the produce of our own islands, into a profitable state 
of manufacture, but enable us to work the raw materials of other 
nations to greater advantage; and thus afford the means of extend- 
ing our commerce, which may be paralized for a moment by the 
boisterous political storms that arise between contending nations. 
Commerce is somewhat like water that is pent up by strong embank- 
ments between two mountains, by which its accustomed course is im- 
peded only till the accumulating waters from the neighbouring rills 
have filled the valley above; it then either breaks down the embank- 
ment, and inandates the cvuntry, carrying before it all minor impe- 
diments ; or meanders through the adjacent vallies, forming many 
new courses, and fertilizing the earth: so it is with commerce, that 
supplies the reciprocal wants of mankind. The facility of inter- 
changing things either for ornament or use, may be impeded by for- 
tuitous incidents: but a quantity of valuable circulating labour can- 
not be pent up in one channel for any length of time, before it will 
make itself a thousand new tracks, and convert what appeared to be 
an evil into a good, by opening new markets for ingenuity and indus- 
try, and by that means distributing the cgmforts that are derived 
from the atts amongst mankind. 

To be acquainted with the elements of chymistry in the operations of 
domestic economy, must be advantageous to housekeepers in gene- 
ral; to have some knowledge of the component parts of food and 
raiment must be interesting to all; to know that the mixture of corns, 
grown upon different soils, will make the best bread, is of some im- 
portance to the miller; and to know that malt, made from barley of 
different qualities, makes the best beer, must be interesting to the 
brewer; but to know the cause of both must be gratifying to the con- 
sumer of each, 

As the component parts of corn consist of animalized matter and 
starch, on some soils three-fifths of one, and two of the other, on 
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other lands nearly in equal parts; and as neither bread nor beer can 
be made from one or other of those parts separately, the more 
equally they are combined, the better flour, or malt, they will pro- 
duce. Therefore, if a knowledge of the elements of chymistry can 
teach the farmer how to prepare his land to bear corn, whose farina- 
ceous contents shall consist of animalized matter and starch in equal 
portions, it will be of great advantage to agriculture, and likewise 
domestic econdmy, as the staff of life would be improved thereby. 

To be acquainted with the cheapest and best mode of preserving 
animal food without salt, and also fruit and bulbous roots in a gas of 
a temperature that would preserve them from frost, with the cheapest 
and best substitute for paint for preserving wood from injury in a 
humid atmosphere, and also a preventive to the oxidation of iron in 
the same exposure; these are subjects of considerable importance, 
and can be attained only by an acquaintance with the elements of 
chymistry. 

As there are many appearances in agriculture and domestic eco- 
nomy, the causes of which are enveloped in mystery to the generality 
of mankind, an acquaintance with the elements of chymistry would 
dissolve the charm, and make the greater part plain and obvious, by 
which the sublime order and arrangement of the great Creator of 
the universe would be more fully impressed upon the mind. 

W.L. 
—— 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF SCOTTISH 
MANUFACTURES. 


THE following premiums are given by the board of trustees, for 
articles of Scottish manufactures :— 


LINENS. 


Art. 1. For the best eight pieces of Ravenduck, in imitation of 
the Russian manufacture, both in colour and fabric, each piece to 
be thirty-three yards long, and twenty-eight inches broad, and to be 
lapped like the Russian, the length and the price to be marked on a 
a ticket affixed to each piece, 20/. For the second best eight pieces 
ditto, 107. 

2. For the best eight pieces of sheeting, in imitation of the Rus- 
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sian, both in colour and fabric, each piece to be thirty-eight yards 
Jong, and nine-eighths broad, and to be lapped like the Russian ; the 
length and the price to be marked on the ticket of each piece, 20/- 
For the second best eight pieces ditto, 10/. 

3. For the best twenty pieces of bleached diaper, in imitation of 
the Russian, of a light texture, and tobe taken up very soft; the 
length of each piece to be twenty-one yards, and to stand full twenty- 
two inches and a half in breadth, when white (though a high colour 
is not necessary), the pattern known by the name of Treble bird’s eye; 
the length and the price to be marked on the ticket of each 
piece, 15/. 

4. For the best eight pieces of tweel, or drilling, in imitation of 
the Russian manufacture, both in colour and fabric, each piece to be 
twenty-six yards long, and twenty-eight inches wide, and to be lapped 
like the Russian; the length and the price to be marked on the 
ticket of each piece, 12/. For the second best eight pieces of the 
same, 6/. 

5. For the best twelve pieces of three-fourth hackaback or 
towelling, in imitation of that made at Darlington; each piece not 
under twerity-six yards long, six pieces about one shilling and eight- 
pence, and the other six about two shillings per yard, ‘to stand full 
twenty-five inches bleached; the length and the price to be marked 
on the ticket of each piece, 16/. For the second best twelve pieces 
ditto, 87. 

6. For the best twelve pieces of four-fourths linen, to be of a stout 
and nearly square fabric, to be bleached, taken up soft, lapped, and 
finished for sale; each piece to be about twenty-five yards long, and 
of the following sets—two pieces of 900, two of 1000, two of 1100, 
two of 1200, two of 1300, and two of 1400, the hundreds, of No. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14; and the price to be marked on the 
tickets affixed to the cloth, 20/. For the second best twelve pieces 
ditto, 10/. 

TABLE LINEN. 

7. For the best suit of damask linen, both with regard to the 
quality of the cloth, and elegance of the pattern, the napkins to be 
wove on a reed of 100 on ell, fours in the split; the cloth to have 
from 46 to 50 hundred on 98 inches; the figure to be hew, and not 
to be repeated on the breadth of the table cloth; the proprietor to 
niark distinctly Article 7, on the outside, and the same article on a 
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ticket affixed to the cloth, 30/. For the second best suit of damask 
linen, of the same description, 15/. 

8. For the best suit of damask linen, as above, the napkins to, be 
wove in a reed of 900 on ell, fours in the split; the cloth to have 
from 46 to 50 hundred on 98 inches; the figure to be new, and re- 
peated both on the length and breadth of the table-cloth, to be dis- 
tinctly marked Article 8, on the outside, and the same article on a 
ticket affixed on the cloth, 202. 

9. For the best two suits of single damask linen, as above, the 
pattern to be the same in both, which must be new, woven in a loom 
of parts, not exceeding the breadth of thirty designs in the body and 
border work together, the nepkins to be wove in a reed of 1000 on 
ell, threes im the split, the cloth not to exceed 38 hundred on ten 
quarters broad, and the pattern on design paper to be produced along 
with the cleth, each suit to be-distinctly marked Article 9, on the 
outside, and the same article on a ticket affixed to cach cloth, 15d. 

10. For the best two suits of diaper table iinen, as above, the pat- 
tern in both to be of the same, the napkins to be wove on a reed of 
900 on ell, threes in the split, the cloth from 32 to 34 hundred on 
ten quarters bread; the pattern not to exceed twelve designs on the 
breadth, and the patterns on design paper to be produced along with 
the cloth, each suit to be distinctly marked Article 10, on the out- 
side, and the same article on a ticket affixed to each cloth, 82. 


6 i 


ON CANAL NAVIGATION, AND ROADS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue utility ef good roads and navigable canals has long been de- 
monstrated by experience. Their encouragement will always appear 
the proper object of legislative sanction and of public support. The 
advantages resulting from an extended and connected system of inland 
navigation are incalcule’’e. By affording an easier and cheaper con- 
veyance to produce of every kind, to merchandize of every descrip- 
tion, than can possibly be afforded by any other means, canals pro- 
moie the interests of agriculture and commerce with the greatest ad- 
vantage: by facilitating the intercourse between the various and re- 
VOL. VI, 3F 
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mote parts of a country, they advance the arts of civilization, they 
promote national unanimity, multiply the means of human existence, 
and, whilst thus dispensing benefit on every hand to every class of 
the community in every district with which they are connected, they 
contribute by these means, in the most essential manner, to national 
security. The importance of inland navigation seems to have been 
understood by the most flourishing nations of antiquity; and, in 
modern times, canals were formed in various parts of the continent 
of Europe before their appearance in this country. Though England 
has, during many centuries past, maintained an elevated rank in the 
scale of nations, and has lou, been celebrated as a great maritime and 
commercial state, yet the practice of inland navigation inthis country 
was not reduced to a system until about the middle of the last cen- 
tury; a circumstance which naturally excites some degree of reflec- 
tion or surprise. 

Rude and uncultivated nations always fear innovation; and, in 
nations governed by despotism and oppression, or laws by which 
foreign intercourse is prohibited, and commercial enterprise dis- 
couraged, mercantile speculation will want its proper object. In 
such a state, the public mind, instead of being an active productive 
principle, fertile in expedients and resources, must, as far as respects 
the amelioration of human life, be without energy or motive; and, as 
a necessary consequence of such a state of things, will contract, in 
that respect, the inertness of indifference, obstructing every change 
which may happen to disturb existing habits or confirmed pre- 


judices. For, 


“ There Misery sits and eats her lazy root, 
There man is proud to dog his brother brute ; 
In sloth the genius of the land decays, 


Lost in his own, reverts to former days.” 





The progress of civilization is slow even under the best governments ; 
for, unfortunately for the interests of humanity, there have appeared 
in all ages certain individuals who are ready to oppose with the most 
ridiculous and unjustifiable pretexts, every scheme for promoting the 
general good. These are persons whose narrow and illiberal views of 
self-interest will allow them to encourage no project which does not 
hold out to them some obvious and exclusive advantages. History 
exhibits a perpetual contest between arbitrary, ignorapt, and ambiti- 
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ous men, and the advocates of the public. To the preponderance of 
the one of these over the other may often be justly ascribed the pro- 
gress and decline of nations. 

Property being a relative term denoting the quantum of individual 
influence or power, selfish and arbitrary men regard with inveterate 
jealousy every attempt to improve the property of others. Confound- 
ing possession with right, a man of this description who happens to 
possess some advantage (no matter by what means he obtained pos- 
session), and who delights in domineering over others, will oppose 
with all his means every thing which tends to lessen his influence, by 
promoting the advantage or improving the circumstances of others. 
The truth of this remark is confirmed by daily observation and daily 
experience, even in this country. 

In soliciting the patronage of such an individual to some plan for 
benefiting the public, it would be quite useless to approach him with 
any arguments to prove its merit or to demonstrate its expediency, 
unless he were at the same time convinced that it would not benefit 
his neighbour more than himself. To argue that such plan, if 
adopted, would be highly beneficial to his neighbour, and that it 
could not fail of being advantageous to himself in a certain, but in a 
less degree ; to argue in this way to such aman, would be high trea- 
son to his feelings :—such a thing must be resisted with all his might. 
Referring to the early part of the last century, an eminent writer has 
observed as follows: ‘‘ Some of the counties in the neighbourhood 
of London petitioned the parliament against the extension of turnpike- 
roads into the remoter counties. Those remoter counties, they pre- 
tended, would be able to sell their grass and corn cheaper in the 
London market than themselves, and would thereby reduce their 
rents and ruin their cultivation.” (See Rees’s Cyclopedia), It is 
difficult to pourtray the feelings which arise on meeting with a fact 
like this upon record, or to attempt to describe the character of these 
petitioners without placing them at once in a low scale of human 
beings: but, with respect to the merit and absolute necessity of these 
proposed roads, it is not easy to conceive a better argument in their 
support than that which visibly arises from what was so ridiculously 
stated, ip this instance, as the grounds upon which they were op- 
posed. From the circumstances of the case it becomes evident, that 
these petitioners possessed the advantage of such roads as enabled 
them to carry their produce to market; that they possessed this ad- 
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vantage exclusively to the prejudice and injury of others ; that, availing 
themselves of this advantage, they had unreasonably raised their rents 
and price of produce, which they now said would be reduced if the 
proposed roads were opened. It would be a bad compliment to the 
understanding of the reader to enter into any thing like a grave ar- 
gument, to prove the ridiculousness of such reasoning. The mind 
naturally turns from it ungratified. 

The more enlightened principles of political economy soon became 
‘ better and more generally understood. Improvements continued to 
be made in the public roads, and new ones were every where formed. 
The apprehensions even of these petitioning monopolists were proved 
to be delusive: none of the imaginary evils which had haunted their 
minds appeared. Their rents and cultivation continued to advance, 
The country was greatly benefited, the circumstances of the people 
were greatly improved. Wheel-carriages were every where introduced, 
and the cruel system of pack-horse-carriage was gradually left off. 
The public roads were kept in better repair, the country increased in 
wealth and power, and every thing went on prosperously. 

The superior advantages of inland navigation were however in this 
country, as ye:, unknown. At length, about 1755, the late Duke of 
Bridgewater conceived the idea of a canal from his eoal-mines in 
Worsley to Manchester, and in a few years his scheme was carried 
into execution. This brings us to a new era in the history of this 
country. The spirit of honourable speculation which had long been 
on the alert, suddenly appeared in full activity. In a few years canals 
and public roads were forming in every part of the kingdom, Under 
these favourable auspices, the interests of agriculture and commerce 
continued to advance with a progress beyond former example. The 
last fifty-five years have produced a series of interesting events: to 
this kingdom they form a period of great trial: more than thirty 
years of this time, this country has been engaged in prosecuting the 
most expensive and destructive wars, with a prodigious waste of blood 
and treasure. The industry, fortitude, and exertions of the people, 
seemed to rise above all their difficulties: Great Britain apparently 
increased in wealth and in power; her commerce rapidly advanced te 
a pitch of prosperity unequalled and unrivalled. During this eventful 
period, besides the improving of public works, of harbours, estuaries, 
navigable rivers, tideways, &c. and the forming of new works for public 
accommodation, on the most extensive scale, upwards of one hundred 
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navigable canals and railways were completed in the United King- 
dom, constituting an extensive and connecting system of three thou- 
sand miles of inland navigation. 

The eagerness with which plans for forming canals are now em- 
braced. after past experience, is the best proof of their merit, whe- 
ther considered with respect to public advantage, or individual 
remuneration. ‘They have invariably had the effect of reducing the 
price of the necessaries of life. On the opening of a canal in some 
districts, the price of coal has declined more than 60 per cent.; and 
the carriage of produce and other freight has, in numerous instances, 
been reduced in a still greater proportion, 

In the present age, the great public benefit derived from inland 
navigation, is unquestioned ; yet, by introducing a line of canal into 
a country which, from time immemorial has been subject to a fixed 
and settled order of things, the population of which will be so_ distri- 
buted, being the effect of time and experience, as to be equally ap- 
portioned in every part according to the aetual productiveness of the 
soil, or, in other words, in proportion to the local means of subsist- 
ence; by introducing a line of canal into such a country partially, 
the natural equilibrium of circumstances which time and experience 
had previously fixed, will be thereby destroyed; those districts im- 
mediately adjacent to the canal will become more benefited by it 
than others ; the land in those districts connected with the canal wil} 
rise in value; but this benefit will not reach, in an equal degree, te 
those districts at a distance. The extension, therefore, of inland na- 
vigation iuto every part of a country, manifestly becomes an object of 
the highest national importance. Every department, every district, 
every class, of the community, would thereby be infinitely benefited : 
industry would every where receive a new stimulus; the face of the 
country would be changed for the better. By giving a maximum of 
advantage to every part, it would cause agriculture every where to 
flourish, and vast tracts of land, otherwise unproductive, would be 
cultivated. The tendency of inland navigation is to produce these 
effects. 

A celebrated writer on this subject proceeds thus: ‘‘ The capital 
that is acquired to any country by commerce, or manufactures, is all 
a very precarious and uncertain possession, till it has been secured 
and realized in the cultivation and improvement of its lands. A mer- 
chant is not necessarily the citizen of any particular country. _It is 
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in a great measure indifferent to him in what place he carries on his 
trade, and a very trifling disgust will make him remove his capital ; 
and, together with it, all the industry which it supports, from one 
country to another. No vestige now remains of the great wealth said 
to have been possessed by the greater part of the Hanse Towns, ex- 
cept in the obscure histories of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies.”* 

Surely no intelligence could be more gratifying to the well-wisher 
of his country than to hear that capitalists are now embarking in 
schemes for improving its resources. We see annual grants of the 
public money, (the produce of the taxes) to make canals, roads, &c. 
in the Highlands of Scotland, for the avowed purpose of creating 
labour there, as a means of keeping the people from emigrating. 
The present is the proper time and season for opening works of this 
kind, in every part of the kingdom. At the present extraordinary 
crisis, while commerce is interrupted, and trade is reduced and em- 
barrassed, thousands of labouring and industrious people thrown out 
of employ, and thus bereft of the means of supporting themselves, are 
sinking in almost every part of the kingdom under the heart-rending 
necessity of parochial relief. It will cheer, it will gladden the heart 
of every good man to hear, that, to save the labouring class from the 
evHs which are collecting over them, individuals, with ample means, 
actuated by the most honourable sentiments, the love of their coun- 
try, are now engaging in plans for affording the industrious poor the 
means of honourable subsistence, by opening canals, &c. in various 
parts of the kingdom: thus, realizing to the country, in the only 
possible way, and to the labouring class in a peculiar manner, the 
reward of their former industry. 

A, P. 
(2 oa ner 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 
(Continued from Page 217.) 
Tue central parts of Liverpool, like those of almost all our large 
towns, were cluse and narrow, the inconvenience of which was more 
and more felt, as population and business increased. The corpora- 
tion (which has ever, beyond most in England, been active and 
liberal in promoting plans of public advantage) obtained from parlia- 
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ment powers for widening and improving the streets which they have 
employed, from time to time, with great judgment, and to a vast ex- 
penditure. About the Exchange in particular, a great deal has been 
done, and Castle-street, which leads from it to St. George’s church, 
is converted into a spacious and very well built street, containing a 
variety of shops which rank with any in the metropolis. All the new 
streets of Liverpool are regularly laid out, wide and airy; and most 
of the buildings truly handsome. The materials are, for the most 
part, brick. Everton, now entirely joined to Liverpool by new 
buildings, forms as it were a new town, and is a very favourite resi- 
dence to those whose occupations do not oblige them to be near the 
centre of business. 

The Exchai:ge, a building of much cost and magnificence, toge- 
ther with the Town-hall, Assembly, and Public Rooms, and finished 
at a great expence, was entirely consumed by fire in 1795; but no- 
thing has been lost by this disaster, and it was soon rebuilt, and rose 
as a phoenix from the flames. The present one is a very handsome 
building of stone, having two fronts, each consisting of an elegant 
range of Corinthian columns supperting a pediment; between the 
capitals are heads and emblems of commerce in basso relievo, and in 
the pediment of the grand front is a piece of sculpture, representing 
Commerce committing her treasures to the care of Neptune. The 
entrance or avenue is by three arched doorways. The rooms and of- 
fices are extremely commodious, and has every accommodation and 
convenience to be wished for, so that the whole of the public busi- 
ness can be conducted on the ground floor alone; and the rooms 
above stairs are chiefly for public entertainment. 

An extensive pleasure walk, called St. James’s, handsomely laid 
out and planted, was made many years since on the high ground abeve 
the south end of the town. It commands a fine view of the town, 
river, and distant country; but the bleakness of its exposure makes 
it agreeable only in very fine weather, and is unfavourable to vege- 
tation. Behind it is a most extensive stone quarry, which offers a 
very striking spectacle. Labour has here exposed to view one conti- 
nued face of stone three hundred and eighty yards long, and in many 
parts sixteen yards deep, forming a vast perpendicular wall, without a 
vein or crack. The entrance to it is by a subterraneous passage sup- 
ported by arches, and the whole has a pleasing and romantic effect. 
The stone is ‘a kind of sand stone of a yellowish hue, soft when cut, but 
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hardening on long exposure to the air. It is used in most of the 
public buildings and works of the town. A chalybeat water of mo- 
derate strength springs in the quarry. 

Few towns of the size are more plentifully or more regularly sup- 
plied with provisions of all kinds brought from a great distance 
round. The Hundred of Wirrall, in Chester particularly, furnishes 
large quantities of vegetables, fruit, butter, and other articles, which 
the market people bring over in the ferrvy-boats, which are continu- 





ally passing and repassing the channel. 

Potatoes in great quantity, and excellent in kind, are brought 
from Ormskirk, and the parishes in its neighbourhood. The farms 
in the vicinity of the town are much devoted to the production of 
milk, the demand for which in so populous a place is almost unli- 
mited. Of the kinds of fish, occasionally brought to its markets, a 
pretty long list may be formed, but upon the whole it is less abun- 
dant than might be expected in a sea-port town. The Lancashire: 
coast is not favourable for the establishment of fisheries. 

The Isle of Man furnishes supplies of the cheaper sorts, especially 
herrings. 

As an article rather of luxury than of provision, turtle may be no- 
ticed, which arrives in considerable cargoes vith the West India 
ships, and is no where better dressed or more hospitably bestowed, 
accompanied with unsparing draughts of beverage made from the 
excellent rum and limes derived from the same quarter of the world. 
Good water is, however, more of a rarity here than could be wisl- 
ed, and the greatest part of the town is supplied by water carts, a 
circumstance by no means conducive to cleanliness among the poor, 
or even those of middling condition. 

With respect to coals Liverpool is fortunate in having its sources 
for that essential article increased with the increase of demand. The 
pits at Whiston, near Prescot, formerly supplied the town entirely, 
and still sends a large quantity by land carriage, the carts for which 
purpose are no small nuisance at particular times on the road. The 
Sankey canal opened a new source, which, though distant, has the 
advantage of water-carriage all the way; and the Leeds and Liver- 
pool canal, by means of its branch to Wigan, has made an ample 
addition both in quantity and kind, much eanal as well as common 
coal being brought to Liverpool by its conveyance. The head of 
this canal, near the ladies’ walk, is widened into a kind of bason, 
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where boats can load and unload with the greatest convenience in an 
extensive coal yard. Between this and the Mersey a oo dock 
of considerable size has been made. 

The township and manor of Liverpool formerly belonged to the 
family of Molyneux, now Earls of Sefton, which, though an Irish 
title, is derived from the ancient family seat at Sephton in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Till of late years the corporation of Liverpool were only lessees of 
the manor under this family, but about thirty years since they pur- 
chased the reversionary estate, and have thereby consolidated the 
fee in themselves. But the corporation, although possessed of the 
royalty are not the proprietors of all the lands in the township, the 
northern part of which, adjoining to Kirkdale and Everton, and in- 
cluding about one-half of the town, is private property, either held 
in fee or leased by private owners upon building leases. The leases 
granted by the corporation are for three lives, and a term of twenty- 
one years after the death of the survivor, under which lease the in- 
habitants of the town make no hesitation in expending large sums of 
money in build’ags, making little difference in their estimation be- 
tween a corporation leasehold and an estate in fee. This confidence 
of the public is founded on an idea that the corporation will, in case 
of the death of any of the lives, renew the lease by nominating 
others, although it contains no stipulation to that effect. They are, 
however, engaged to comply with this by the strongest of all ties, 
that of their own interest, and from the fines paid for such renewals, 
a principal part of the large income of this corporation is derived. 
Their terms are, in general (though not without such exceptions as 
they may think expedient), for the insertion of one new life, one year’s 
rent; for that of two lives, three year’s rent; and for three lives, 
seven year’s rent. On these terms the calculation in point of ad- 
vantage is supposed to be favourable to the corporation, but the 
practice of renewing leases is general, and the lessees would deem it 
a peculiar hardship if they were compelled to exhaust their term 
without the power of. renewal. 

Liverpool on the south side is bounded by the tewnship of Toxteth 
Park, belonging to the Earl of Seften; from its vicinity to the town, » 
and particularly the new docks, it has been thought very convenient 
for building on, and leases have been granted on terms fully as ad- 


vantageous as those granted from the corporation. In the extra paro- 
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chial chapelry of Toxteth Park there are at present upwards of four 
hundred houses, not included in the enumeration of the town of 
Liverpool. 

The village of Everton is situated on an agreeable eminence about 
a mile north-east of the town of Liverpool, and commands an ex- 
tensive prospect of the mouth of the river openifg into the estuary 
of Bootle Bay and of the Irish Channel, as well as of the opposite 
coast of Chester, and the northern part of Wales. This village has 
of late years become a very favourite residence, and many excellent 
houses are built along the western declivity of the hill. About half 
way on the descent from this village to the town is a district called 
Richmond, forming a pleasant and respectable neighbourhood, and 
uniting in an eminent degree the conveniences of a town residence 
with those of a country situation. 

The opulence of the corporation of Liverpool may be judged of 
from the following circumstance :— 

In the year 1793, when public credit was so much shaken through- 
out the kingdom, and the merchants of the town, on account of the 
complicated nature of their concerns, laboured under peculiar cifh- 
culties, and many failures took place, threatening the most alarming 
consequences, a scheme was at that time formed by some of the 
leading members of the corporation to employ the public credit in 
aid of that of private persons, by procuring an act of parliament to 
enable the corporation to issue negotiable bills, for which their estates 
were to be security. And the valuation of their estates and revenue, 
as then laid before the House of Commons, clear of all out-goings 
and charges, was left at ¢ 676,959, exclusive of a balance due from 
the trustees of the docks, &c. ¢ 60,000, and of public buildings and 
ground appropriated to public purposes, valued at £ 85,000, 





ne 
ON THE SPECULATION OF FOREIGNERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 

IT HAVE more than once admired in your valuable work, for the 

aid and assistance of trade and commerce, the very laudable endea- 

vours, through the medium of the press, to expose and represent in 

their true colours many of the speculations which Englishmen, from 
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the extent of their foreign traffic, are more liable to be led into than 
any other nation, and from which, no doubt, beneficial consequences 
are often derived, by snatching some of the unwary from the brink of 
ruin. Much has been lately said against commercial speculation 
having brought on insolvency to our commercial credit, and mer- 
chants and manufacturers have been blamed for sending goods to a 
South American market, without the certainty of buyers to purchase, 
or if purchased, a remittance or return cargo for the balance, If 
traffic is thus reprobated, what ought not to be said against John 
Bull, in suffering foreigners, nay, the very emissaries of our most in- 
veterate foe, not only finding an asylum in this country, but broach- 
ing a set of schemes and speculations to draw the ready money from 
our pockets, in representing bubbles more nefarious than the cele- 
brated South Sea scheme. My allusion at present is from a Pro- 
spectus now lying before me, for 2 “ RoyaL Etysium,” a la mode 
de Paris, to surpass any exhibition or place of amusement in the 
universe, nay, even the gardens of Tivoli; this exhibition, to inspire 
grand and sublime ideas, a la Napoleon, is represented to contain 
orchestras out of number, sheets of water: for marine exploits, hy- 
draulic machinery, cascades, fireworks and illuminations, by a method 
even surpassing Mr. Windsor’s smoke lights*, and all that is wanting 
to put this speculation magnifique into execution, is a subscription of 
300 shares, of 1001. each. If Johnny should be so lost to all sense 
and reason, or suffer himself to be gulled in this manner, it is to 
be hoped and trusted that the magistracy at least will have their eyes 
open, respecting the sanction of this Parisian entertainment, in the 
metropolis of Great Britain. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
Vaurhall. CENSOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ROYAL ELYSIUM. 
« THE nobility, gentry, and public are most respectfully informed, 
that a new and extensive undertaking is about to be opened under the 
name of ‘THE ROYAL ELYSIUM,’ which, from its novelty, utility, 





* The gas light is represented by Mr. Windsor as capable of being supplied 
to every house in the same manner as the Thames or New River water, by pipes 
haid on to any house, or brauches to every room. 
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and grandeur, will far surpass any exhibition, or place of amusement, 
in the universe. The gardens will be laid out in an agreeable situa- 
tion in the vicinity of London, and are to contain an elegant structure 
forming a circus of three hundred and ninety feet, with five distinct 
orchestras, and rooms for music, dancing, &c. The parterre will be 
formed of labyrinths most curiously constructed, and bounded at the 
extremity by a sheet of water two hundred and fifty feet square, on 
which the naval victories of the country, and other marine exploits, 
will be represented with an incredible degree of precision and accuracy, 
solely by the means of hydraulic machiyery.* 

« At the extremity of the water, and in front of the circus, will be 
constructed a grand saloon for an exhibition of cascades and fountains 
of various colours and devices, the composition of which, aided by 
the reflection of the illuminations, wil present the most agreeable and 
wonderful objects that can possibly be imagined, and create the most 
beautiful perspective in nature. 

“The walks surrounding the circus will be brilliantly illuminated, 
and, on particular occasions, by a method never yet practised in this 
country ; and as each avenue will command some novel, picturesque, 
and aquatic object, the public will find the Elysium a continued scene 
of delight and amusement, and worthy their patronage and support. 

“ The fire-works will excel all others in point of splendour and 
effect; and the proposed method for furnishing refreshments will be 
such as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

** In fine, the whole will be on so superb and magnificent a scale, 
that the Elysium may with propriety be classed as one of the first 
ornaments of the metropolis, particularly as the exhibition will natu- 
rally inspire grand and sublime ideas, and tend to the instruction and 
improvement of the mind. 


** PROPOSALS AND CONDITIONS. 

1, That the undertaking be divided into 300 shares of 100/. each, 
to be paid by instalments, viz. 5/. at the time of subscribing, 20/. 
within ten days next after the first general meeting of the subscribers, 
and the residue by payments of 25/. every three months. 





* The hydraulic machinery may be usefully employed in various branches of 
manufacture peculiar to this country, independently of the present object, and 
would be a source of comsiderable advantage to the proprietors,” 
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_ “ 2. The subscriptions to be paid into the hands of bankers, to be 
named by the trustees to be appointed in pursuance of the following 
article, in trust for the undertaking. 

“© 3. When the full number of shares is subscribed, a guserel meet- 
ing of the subscribers shall be convened to proceed to elect from 
among themselves three persons to be trustees of the said premises 
and undertaking. The said trustees to be chosen by ballot, ‘and the 
election to be determined by the majority; but no person to be a 
trustee unless he be a propr etor of three shares and upwards. 

“« 4. The engineer, Mr. Parfait, to act at all times conjointly with 
the three persons chosen as aforesaid, so far as regards the said 
undertaking. 

“« 5. The premises to be vested in the trustees from the day the 
same shall be opened for public exhibition. 

“* 6. In case of the death, resignation, incapacity, neglect, or refusal 
of any trustee to act, a general meeting of the subscribers shall be 
called, to choose. from among themselves a substitute or successor, 
so as to keep up constantly the number of three trustees. 

*« 7. That the subscribers shall have one free admission ticket for 
each share. 

“ 8. However shares may become divided among several persons, 
one person only shall be allowed the right of admission and voting in 
respect of one share only. 

“* 9, All monies arising from the undertaking shall be immediately 
paid to the banker, in the joint names of the trustees. 

** 10. The trustees to meet once a month, or oftener if requisite, to 
settle accounts, and to adjust and determine any matter or business 
relative to the said undertaking. : 

** 11. One-third part of the net profits during fifteen years (after 
deducting al! outgoings and expences) shall be divided among the 
subscribers; and the residue thereof shall be the property of the en- 
gimeer, Mr. Parfait, in consideration of his undertaking the manage- 
ment and direction of the concern, and in lieu of salary or remunera- 
tion. 

** 12. At the expiration of one year from the day of the first public 
exhibition, or within fourteen days afterwards, and so on annually, a 
general meeting of the subscribers to be held, at which meeting the 
trustees shall make a report, and declare a dividend upon each share, 
to be paid within one month next after such meeting. i 
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** 13. Any general meeting may be convened upon the requisition 
of any ten subscribers, upon one month’s notice having been (previously 
given of the purport of such extraordinary general meeting by writing 
under their hands to the secretary. 

** 14. Subscribers’ shares to be assignable ; and upon the assignors 
and assignees having given notice under their respective hands to the 
secretary of such assignment made, it shall be valid, and such share 
shall be considered personal property. 

“* 15, Subscribers to be allowed one vote only in respect of each 
share. 

** 16. Ladies subscribers to be allowed to vote by proxy. 

** 17. The premises to be built and fitted up according to plans de- 
signed by Mr. Parfait. 

*« 18. At the end of fifteen years the property and undertaking shall 
be divided into 320 parts, of which 20 shall be allotted to and become 
the entire property and be for the benefit of Mr. Parfait. 

** 19. If any subscriber shall, after request by the seeretary, refuse 
or neglect to pay his or her share of the subscription, or subscription 
money paid by such subscriber shall be forfeited to the use of the un- 


dertaking. 





THEORY OF VOLCANOS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MON. PATRIN, MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE.) 


Accustomep as we are to consider the various phenomena of 
nature, according to the reports that have been published thereon, 
and to regulate our opinion as the objects present themselves to us, 
it is not surprising that volcanos should have hitherto been regarded, 
as phenomenas of a proportionate importance with the terror with 
which we are struck on the appearance of them. But when we con- 
sider them as relative to the terrestrial globe, it is observable they 
bear no greater proportion of wonder thereto, than the eruption of 
the slightest principle done to the human body. Many systems have 
been formed to explain the origin of them, but they are all very in- 
sufficient for the purpose, as will appear from the impossibility of re- 
plying in a satisfactory manner to the following questions: 
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1. What is the tause of this inflammation ? 

2. What are the combustible matters which serve to replenish their 
fire? 

3. Whence proceeds the matter which forms the enormous mass 
of their ejections ? 

4. Why are these burning volcanos never found but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea? 

5. What can be the depth of what is termed their focus? 

6. What is the power or force which throws up the lava? 

7. Why are beds of coals always found in the neighbourhood of 
extinguished volcanos? 

8. Why are the paroxysms of volcanos intermittent ? 

9. What is the origin of basaltes ? 

10. What is the cause of the trembling of the earth? 

11. Why are the volcanic eruptions accompanied by rain, thunder 
and lightning ? 

Respecting the first question, the cause of their inflammation? 
Mr. Patrin observes, that the general opinion has been much divided ; 
some maintaining that the eruption of volcanos was derived from beds 


. of pyrites, which, falling into a state of decomposition on being over- 


heated, and dissolved the rocks, &c. &c. 

Others maintained that it was occasioned by the beds of coal 
taking fire, creating the volcanic eruptions. 

Pallas ascribed the cause to both those beforementioned theories. 

Dolomieu imagined that the terrestrial globe was only a solid shell, 
and that the interior was composed or filled with a thick matter, 
which often ouzed through the fissures of the shell, and took fire on 
its coming in contact with the air or atmosphere. 

And again, the Abbe Breislak, in the first edition of his description 
of Italy, printed at Florence in 1798, says, that the inflammation of 
Mount Vesuvius originated from a bed of bitumen, underneath the 
mountain. Hence it appears how very far from the truth such hypo- 
thesis as the foregoing are of resolving our questions in a clear and 
satisfactory manner. 

To assist the decomposition of pyrites, they must at least come fn 
contact with air and water, and when we notice this decomposition 
with the assistance of those fluids, there appears nothing to resemble 
combustion. The chalk and potter’s clay, in the environs of Paris, 
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and in several other countries, is often intermixed with beds of pyrites, 
but are never disposed to form volcanos. 

Sometimes even the beds of pyrite are of an immense extension, 
both in length and thickness, in different parts of the kingdom, which 
have been explored for a small quantity of copper which they have 
been found to contain. Such also is the Isle of Anglesea, in Wales, 
which is sixty-six feet thick, and of an extension, the bounds of 
which have not been found. Streams of pyrites and sulphur are very 
common in almost all mountains and mines, yet there does not appear 
from that cause the least disposition of inflammation. 

We shall not be nearer the truth if we attempt to search the origin 
of volcanos from beds of coal; we have often witnessed coal mines to 
have taken fire, but this has always taken place from the imprudence 
of the workmen, or from the shafts of air admitted; but it is very 
much to be doubted if ever a bed of coal took fire spontaneously. 
Besides, what resemblance is there between the effects of the burning 
of a. bed of coal, which causes a slight sinking or depression of the 
earth where it happens, and the various phenomenas which a burning 
volcano presents. Again, how can we explain the cause of those 
volcanos arising out of the southern ocean, to be derived from beds of 
coal. If these beds of coal tock fire at the bottom of the sea, the 
least fissure that would give vent to the flames would admit the 
water, and immediately extinguish them, for the pressure of such an 
immense body of water must be immense. 

It is also worthy of remark, that those who ascribe the origin of 
volcanos to the inflammation or combustion of coal, have also ac- 
counted for their combustible matter being formed from the decom- 
position of vegetable substances. But to supply the consumption of 
the many volcanos in different parts of the globe, which have been 
burning for ages, and are still, particularly in the torrid zone, there 
must be beds of coal for the extent of the whole earth, and ten thou- 
sand feet thick; and it is very much to be doubted, if the whole 
surface of all the planets could furnish a sufficiency for such a con- 
sumption from the decomposition of vegetables. 

It is a well known fact, that in those immense forests which cover 
the greatest part of the north of Asia and America, and the strata of 
vegetable matter which has been forming for many centuries, is hardly 
a foot thick ; this I have also observed myself in the vast forests of 
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Siberia, where neither rivers or streams, or any other cause, tend to 
diminish the decomposition. As for the mass of bitumen which Mr. 
Brieslak has placed beneath Mount Vesuvius, he has taken care to 
leave it out in the new edition of his work, printed at Paris, in 1801, 
and he completely adopts my system as hereafter explained. 

2. What are the combustible matters which serve to replenish their 
Jjire? 

If we have been embarrassed upon the first question, we are likely 
to be still more so in accounting for that great mass of combustibles 
indispensably necessary to keep in fusion in the bowels of the earth, 
the rocks and solid substances which are supposed to be the matter 
forming the lava, basaltes, cinders, &c. produced by all the volcanic 
eruptions, The heaps of matter thus vomited forth have formed 
mountains of prodigious thickness and height, the base of Mount 
Etna being sixty leagues in circumference, and the summit ten thou- 
sand feet high; the peak of Teneriff is nearly equal te Mount Etna, 
and the Cordiliers of Peru are the most stupendous mountains in the 
universe, What can have been the combustible matter to nave formed 
all this ? 

What also appears almost inconceivable, although no person has 
before, I believe, made the same remark, is, that all these ejections 
are perfectly homogeneous of their kind or all of one substance, not 
having the least mixture, nor the least trace of combustible mafter, 
which it has been thought might have been the means of putting in 
fusion so large a quantity of the rock or stone which composes the 
shell of the terrestrial globe. Besides, whatever may be the nature 
of this supposed combustion, it is another question not to be resolved 
why the action thereof is interrupted at intervals, sometimes for 
several days, at others for several years, nay, ages, as is observable at 
the intermittent periods of Mount Etna, Vesuvius, and other volcanos, 
of remote antiquity. 

(To be continued. ) 


a 
ON COMMERCE IN GENERAL. 
ESSAY IV. 


In my last essay I ventured to assert, that the pressure of the times 
was not confined to the merchant or the manufacturer, though we 
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continually hear so much of their distresses. All ranks of people, 
‘but especially those of small annual property, of whatsoever deserip- 
tien, most severely feel it. The general classes of the community are 
also without a remedy, whilst the former, by a liberal extension of 
public spirit, are placed in a fair way of retrieving their affairs ; at 
least, by such an aiding and assisting power, it is giving them every 
fair opportunity of recovering from the shock, which has been so re- 
cently felt. 

The operation of the supplies, which may be deemed necessary to 
support and maintain our manufactures and our commerce, will con- 
tribute most essentially to the general advantage. It will throw so 
many millions of a species of paper, which is equivalent to money 
into circulation. It will enable the merchants to meet the wants of 
the manufacturer and the artizan. It will animate and enliven the 
several classes of people, and provide food and clothing for thou- 
sands of indigent, industrious families. Our commercial towrs will 
soon experience the effects of so beneficent an act, and bear testimony 
to the blessings of which such a measure must be productive. 

That this will be the effect, I think no person can doubt, who has 
attended to the mercantile memorial, on the subject of trading licences, 
from the port of Hull, as well as the opinion of the most eminent 
merchants of the metropolis, in which the impolicy has been so 
strongly demonstrated, and the mischievous effects of them so 
clearly stated, that their importance is, in no respect, to be ques- 
tioned. Should we wish to assign a motive for this declaration, I 
cannot suppose that we need to look any farther than to the liberality 
of our happy government on this occasion. Whilst every palliating 
remedy continued to be necessary, from the partial relief which it 
might afford, they can scarcely be blamed for desiring to avail them- 
selves of the smallest temporary advantage that presented; but no 
sooner are they assured that the means of relief are prepared, than 
they generously come forward, with grateful hearts, in support of the 
true and sound principles of policy, on whick alore they are fully 
convinced, the permanent interests of their country must rest, With 
an effectual remedy in view, the paltry and comparatively trifling ad- 
vantages of indirect commerce are at once discarded; and the real 
interests of the nation are, at once, as by magical operation, alone 
considered by a grateful body. 

Every interest of every ciass of society will, as far as possible, be 
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attended to by an enlightened government. Such is the government 
under which we have the happiness to live ;,a government, to which 
no parallel can be found in modern times. Not that it can be pre- 
tended to be free from grievous hardships, nor entirely exempt from 
some oppressive difficulties. In times, too, of more than ordinary 
moment, such inconveniences must unavoidably be felt: but let us 
not, on these accounts, permit our minds to be poisoned by taking a 
false estimate. of things. This would lead to the most preposterous 
conclusions, and be utterly subversive of all legitimate government 

The commerce of every part of its dominions will be cultivated and 
encouraged ; and, in proportion to its foreign trade, every facility 
will, as far as circumstances can admit, be afforded to the various 
descriptions of its subjects. In contending rivalships for pre-eminence 
in manufactures, a wise government will duly appretiate the causes 
and the effects. By encouraging its industrious people, it is cement- 
ing the sinews of its empire. This encouragement will be displayed, 
at one time, in lowering the duties upon manufactured exports; at 
another, by lessening import duties on the unmanufactured materials ; 
and at another, it may be found indispensably proper and eligible to 
extend its fostering hand by bounties. Perhaps it will occur, that the 
pressure of the times may appear to militate against the operation of 
bounties, and, on that topic, we think there may occasionally be some 
reason to pause ; but in general it must be obvious, that, if such en- 
couragements are sometimes necessary to support a drooping branch 
of commerce, those bounties are highly political, and eventually be- 
neficial. 

It is not my design, in the present essay, to enter largely into the 
subject of bounties. To refer only to the supply of fish for our 
markets, the policy of such a measure must be manifest. The Green- 
land fishery is another object of bounties, the propriety of which can 
scarcely be doubted. Yet we have heard of very serious abuses, 
which exist in the former of these, more especially as they relate to 
the London market; and, if my memory does not greatly mislead 
me, similar complaints, and not without reason, have beep made of 
some branches of the fishery near Piymouth. Whether they exist. 
equally in the pilchard trade, as in the others, which is chiefly an 
export trade, I confess myself to be unacquainted ; and, so far as they 
produce a supply for the present consumption of the inhabitants there, 
and along the south coast of Cornwall, they are not liable to the 
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most distant imputation. The reason is, that this is a species of fish 
which will not bear carriage in any other way, but as it is prepared 
for exportation to a foreign market. On the subject of bounties, I 
shall not now enlarge. It may be a topic for future consideration, 
when other matter will be less pressing. 

Recent accounts have been received of a favourable opening in the 
Caraccas for British commerce, notwithstanding the divided state of 
the western world, in consequence of the serious situation of the Eu- 
ropean peninsula, These are uncertain sources of relief to the 
British manufacturer and merchant, and should be managed with cau- 
tious discretion. The speculations to the Rio de la Plata should 
operate as a lesson for their future guidance. Beware of over-stocking 
the market. Take an estimate of the number of their inhabitants, 
their probable wants, and the quantity of a reasonable supply. Be 
contented, under the present state of commerce, with fair profits, in 
proportion to distance, freight, and other customary expences ; but, 
again I say, beware of over-stocking and glutting the market. With 
the foreign merchant, in more genial times, it may not be improper 
to form a competition; but beware of doing it with one another. 
Consult your common interest, as I have before presséd strongly 
upon your notice ; and, in the present time, when so many avenues to 
ecommerce are closed, by the crooked and malignant policy of the 
grand scourge of theworld, avail yourselves, with prudence, of the op- 
portunities afforded you for trade to distant climes. 

But to return to the subject of trading licences, with which I pro- 
posed to have mostly furnished the present essay. If, whilst we are 
gaining to ourselves a temporary relief, by such an exportation of our 
manufactures, we at the same time ensure the most essential benefits 
to that government, whose avowed hostility to our commerce has been 
80 strongly marked ; would it not be bétter policy to forbear the grant 
ef such licences for a time, to compel the tyrant to come to a better 
mind, or to submit to the necessity which he himself has created? 
Any appearance of relaxation in his decrees respecting commerce, are 
constantly fallacious and deceitful. They are founded in fraud, and 
are dictated by malice. Look at them successively, from his Berlin 
decrees to his burning system; nay, I might have said, from his in- 
famous and treacherous detention of peaceable and inoffensive English 
subjects, to the latest effusions of his vengeful fury. The loss of his 
* ships, colonies, and commerce,” the want of which he so lament- 
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ably deplored, in one of his more reasonable paroxysms (for any ema- 
nation of reason from a monster may, I think, be fairly deemed a 
paroxysm), is not to be forgotten, as a leading cause of his rancour; 
but the predominance of his character had been conspicuous long 
before that lucid interval of common sense, and his decided malice 
to every opposing obstacle manifest and obvious to the people of this 
happy country. Let his enslaved subjects bow down under the iron 
yoke of his tyranny; let the vineyards produce fruits, wherewith to 
make vines; let the fields produce corn in the utmost abundafice, to a 
superfluity ; let the people of Lyons and the southern parts of. France, 
produce a vast quantity of silk and other productions of a more genial 
clime ; without commerce, and without an influx of money or mer- 
chandize by way of barter, what are they but a redundant incum- 
brance, and an useless property? If the orders of the British: council, 
the retaliating measure to the Berlin decrees, are insufficient to place’ 
the whole continental coast, under the control of France and its 
partizans, from Norway to the straits of Messina in a state of 
blockade, let them be made effectual, and the mad politics of the 
Gallic-Americans (as muck from being so deeply indebted to the Eng- 
lish merchants, as to their partiality for that usurped empire) retorted 
upon themselves. Will he exclude us from commerce? Does he, by 
every artifice, incessantly struggle to effect our ruin and destruction % 
How can that man, however great or dignified he may be, pretend to 
one grain of loyalty, who will maintain the impolicy or injustice of 
such a proceeding? We trust the adoption of such a measure is not 
far distant. Let us cover the West Indian ocean against their priva- 
teers. Let us cover the European seas. Let us search every ship, 
which shall attempt to break the blockade. Let us, then, see what 
will become of their non-intercourse and other hostile acts. I wish 
not to plunge my country into war; but, surely, the forbearance of 
this country, laudable as it has been towards the misled people of the 
United States, ought to have some bounds. If neither reason nor 
sound policy will prevail, recourse to stronger measures becomes an 
indispensable duty. 
_J,™M. 
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IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOODS THE REAL 
CAUSE OF THE RISE OF BULLION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SiR, 


I SHALL endeavour to explain, in a very few words, that the im- 
portation of foreign commodities into this kingdom, is the real cause 
of the depression of the exchange, and the rise in the price of 
bullion. 

Goods exported are paid either by drafts on the consignee, or by 
remittances from them to the consignor. When numerous exporters 
offer their bills (from London on Hambro’, for instance) more Hambro’ 
money must be given for the pound sterling. This competition pro- 
duced an advance in the exchange in favour of England. The effect 
is the same, should the export be paid by remittance from Hambro’ ; 
because, in exact proportion as the demand for bills on London in- 
crease, the value of them is enhanced. 

The import operates in a diverse direction. 

Goods imported are paid thus ; either the consignee abroad draws 
for tlie amount on his correspondent in this country, or the value is 
remitted. Either way must have a tendency to depress the course of 
exchange. 

The greater the import the more bills are in the market; the 
value consequently is diminished ; the purchaser obtains them at a 
reduced price. 

Referring to the exchanges at different periods, you will find, that 
previous to the Berlin decree, the exchange at 35 to 36, about eight 
per cent. above par; with the diminution of the export, the exchange 
has fallen to 28. Again, when commerce revived by the export to 
the Baltic, the exchange recovered ; so that it was, September last, 
$1; but within these five months, since the exports have wholly 
ceased, it has fallen in an unprecedented manner to 23, about 30 per 
cent. ‘ 

It is unquestionable, therefore, that the excess of import beyond 
export depresses the course of exchange, and that our endeavours 
should be directed to promote the increase of exports, and to impede 
the imports. 

In such a view of the subject, it is scarcely to be credited, that im- 
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port licences are about to be issued: the consequence of the system, 
if persisted in, must inevitably be to drain the remaining bullion yet 
left in the country. In addition, why should we not fight our enemy 
with his own weapon? Buonaparte compels the people of the con- 
tinent to deny themselves numerous articles once deemed necessaries ; 
to substitute their own instead of foreign commodities—linen in the 
room of calico—French silks for East India manufacture. 

With three quarters of the world subservient to our wishes, can we 
not content ourselves without the addition of European luxuries? 
Can there be policy to convey bullion for the produce of an inveterate 
and “designing foe, to aid him in his schemes at the time when he is 
straining every nerve to exclude the whole of our manufactures and 
colonial produce from every spot subjected to his influence. In my 
next, I will take the liberty to write to you more on this subject. 

Cc. G, 
rr 


ON DISCOUNTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
I SHALL deem myself obliged, if any of your valuable correspond- 
ents will, in a succeeding number of your useful publication, which 
I constantly read, give me some information respecting discounts al- 
lowed on goods bought, some of which I have known to be as high as 
40 per cent. and why it would not be as well to sell all goods net 
money ? 
I remain, 
Your obliged and humble servant, 
A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 


Cheapside, April 24th, 1811. 
el 
: COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Remarks relative to the Danger attendant on Convoys, together with a Pro 
position for the better Protection of Commerce from Sea-risk and Capture ; 
earnestly recommended to the Attention of all Merchants and Ship-owners 
throughout Great Britain. By Richard Hall Gower, Author of a Work 
on Seamanship, and of an Account of the four-masted Vessel, Transit. 

- London: J. Mawman, ls. 


ON a subject of so much importance as the title-page of this small 
pamphlet announces, we cannot but fecl a lively interest; and a pro- 
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portionate attention to its merits appears to be demanded from us as 
an indispensable duty. The author has pathetically described the 
mischiefs of large convoys of merchant vessels, and the misfortunes to 
which they are too frequently liable, are stated with some degree of 
feeling and energy. That there is too much truth in the narrative, it 
will be impossible to deny; though we think, in the present com- 
parative naval force of the different powers of Europe, amongst the ac- 
counts (page 4) “of losses in the gross,” there is no very great danger 
that “they may at once be -aptured by an enemy’s fleet,” and the au- 
thor himself seems to have abandoned the suggestion as totally inap- 
plicable. 

From his general premises he is desirous that his readers should 
consider it as (page 5) “‘ a fact, that commerce is no gainer by con- 
voy;” that it ‘‘ is pursued as a loosing game to the nation at large ;” 
and, upon this ground, proposes “the substitution of some other 
means to preserve our merchandize from capture.” The melancholy 
disasters of some convoys are then alluded to in general terms, which 
we ourselves have reason to deplore and to remember with pangs of 
sorrow and regret; and these, as the writer conceives, (page 7) are 
** more than equal to the loss that would have occurred, had each 
vessel beea permitted to pursue her voyzge singly, and without re- 
straint.” 

The suggestion of counteracting the efforts of the enemy in their 
own way, by an efficient navy of sinall armed vessels, for the destrue- 
tion of their privateers, presents a plausible, and, indeed, a rational 
remedy, provided a means could be adopted to render the capture of 
small vesseis desirable, instead of the vexatious and expensive pro- 
ceedings at present necessary to their condemnation. These expences 
should be regulated by a scale, in proportion to their tonnage, or 
amount of their cargo, or both, by an act of parliament; and, to make 
good the deficiency of fees and perquisites by their reduction in cap- 
tures of inferior value, an additional charge might be imposed on those 
of higher value as a compensation. This regulation would facilitate 
the destruction of the enemy’s vessels; and the establishment of such 
a small and active navy must prove an excellent school for seamen, 
The author on this subject thus proceeds (page 9): 


‘“‘ Having created a Navy of small vessels, for the better protection of 
the Home-trade, \et a chain of them be stationed to cruise throughout the 
Channel, and on such parts of the English coast as are most frequented by 
the Enemy’s Privateers, each vessel having a right understanding with the 
other, 2nd with a chain of Signal-posts along the shore. But, for the due 
regulation of this chain of Cruisers, and for the purpose of fixing them 
to their duty, let them be under the necessity of communicating frequently 
with the Sigual-post contiguous to their Station; and let the officer on 
this station have orders to report their absence to the Admiralty, that 
each Commander may be made to account for the circumstance.” (p. 9.) 


He then points out the advantages of such an arrangement, and ob- 
viates some of the objections to the practicability of such a measure, 
in which we cordially agree with him. We could readily describe 
many great advantages of such a ‘ chain of cruisers” at small dis- 
tances, by a reference to facts, An improvement in the construction 
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of our vessels is then suggested as an indispensable matter, to expedite 
their sailing; and he points out the means, by which a “ running 
commerce” may be rendered nearly as, safe as with convoy, with some 
other measures for encouraging quick sailing vessels, and preventing the 
employment of bad ones. In summing up the advantages of his plans, 
he states it to be (page 16) “‘ a subject of importance to every indivi- 
dual of the nation: except, indeed, to such as fatten on the risk 
which is attached to commercial concerns,” an exception, for which, 
we may supose, the underwriters will scarcely thank him, but on 
that account may not be the less correct. 


An Inquiry into the State of our Commercial Relations with the Northern 
Powers, with Reference to our Trade with them under the Regulation of 
Licences, the Advantage which the Enemy derives from it, and its Effects 
on the Revenue, the Course of the Foreign Exchanges, the Price of Bul- 
lion, and the General Prosperity ef the British Empire. London: J. 
Hatchard; and J. M. Richardson. 


Tue preface to this interesting pamphlet informs us at once of the 
author’s sentiments on the two leading features of his title-page ; the 
impolicy of a large import trade with our enemies, by means of licences, 
and of compelling the Bank to resume its payments in specie. 
Hence we are prepared to view his design in the work before us, and 
to appretiate the arguments advanced in support of his propositions. 
The author takes a retrospective view of the design of the grand dis- 
turber of the world, and of the circumstances which have closed the 
northern ports against our commerce, as a foundation for thar super- 
structure which he is desirous of erecting, to enable the English mer- 
chant to conduct his vessel safely through the ocean of commerce, 
and to aveid the rocks and quicksands, in which so many others have 
fatally perished. It was the treaty of Tilsit, not yet four years sinte, 
that forced this additional shackle on British trade, and ultimately 
compelled a declaration of war against Russia in less than six months 
after, the necessity of which, he thinks, would have been prevented by 
our keeping possession of the isle of Zealand, and thus holding the 
key of the ports of the Baltic. 

In adverting to the system of licences, that was adopted in 1808, 
he discusses the general principles on which alone such a measure 
can be justified ; but shews that, those principles were either totally 
misappued, or that such licences were too indiscriminately ‘granted, 
The abuses are, then, pointedly stated; and he thereupon adds, (page 
32) that 

“In order to prove how injuriously British licences have been misap- 
plied, it is only necessary. to state the fact, that, in the course of the 
year 1810, not less than thirty-seven vessels, provided with such licences, 
safely arrived from Archangel, in the ports of Holland, laden chiefly with 
naval stores.” 


He next points out the mischiefs of those indefinite terms, in which 
the licences have been expressed, and that a mere nominal variation 
has but little mended the matter; stating the delusion of a late Danish 
decree from its operation in favour of the enemy. The mischiefs of 
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our shipments to the Baltic are then described; and that the con- 
nivance of the Russian government, at the commerce with this coun- 
try, by means of licences, is only to be accounted for by the fact, that 
the very existence of that government depends upon their export 
trade. He then discusses the impolicy of the large fleet assembled at 
Gottenburgh in October last; and thence infers that the licences have 
been very injurious to the British commercial interests. 

The necessity of our importing supplies of naval stores from the 
Baltic, at all events, by means of the licence-system, is next discussed. 
Phe question of continuing that system for such purposes is investi- 
gated, and how far an injurious branch of commerce can be justified 
on that account. Interruption of our commercial relations with 
Russia, he then intimates, has been so frequent, that, to render our- 
selves independent of precarious supplies from thence, an encourage- 
ment of the growth of hemp at home would have been a first-rate 
scheme of poiicy, that must have struck (page 51) “ at the root of 
her staple commodity,” and compelled her “to found her commercial 
intercourse with this country on the basis of mutual advantage.” He 
afterwards considers our necessity of importing corn, and states in 
what manner, when necessary, it ought to be done; and then points 
out from what sources other supplies may be obtained, 


(To be concluded in our nest.) 


 ——— 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION. 





Scotch Ghost. 


On Saturday the 30th of March, the bells of a house in Castle-street, Dun- 
dee, began to ring without a visible cause; and though sometimes ex- 
hausted without by their own exertions, a short breathing-pause was 
sufficient to repair their wasted vigour. They ever and anon renewed 
their noisy peals. The alarmed maid servant communicated all her terrors 
to her mistress, who sent for a bell-hanger to investigate the cause. In the 

resence of their great master, the awe-struck bells maintained a respect- 

ul silence ; but as there was sufficient testimony of their guilt, the man 
of science slackened the wires. No sooner, however, was he absent, than 
the bells returned to the charge; continuing to ring in various degrees of 
Joudness and rapidity till Monday, when the bell-hanging professor was 
again called to lull the restless spirits. He now cut the wires from all the 
bells, and bound their tongues in fetters. But his departure seemed the 
signal for new exertions: the bells shook the impediments from off their 
tongues, and rung “ louder still and louder.” The doctor of dissonance 
being again called, he farther exerted the powers of his art: he stuffed 
the concavities of the bells with rags, and thus deprived the tongues of 
utterance. A more alarming circumstance now took place ; and the artist 
was recalled to witness the inefficiency of this highest effort of his genius: 
the rags had caught fire; and quickly disappearing in bright coruscations, 
the disentangled tongues resumed their active function! What could now 
be done? The bell-hanger tore the bells from their places and laid them 
on the floor! These are the unembellished facts of a story which has been 
variously narrated, and which, since Mouday, has been the subject of 
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much conversation among the inhabitants of Dundee. The cause of this 
extraordinary phenomenon is still involved in mystery. In ancient times, 
when peopl: loved to astonish themselves with witchcraft, prodigies, 
charms, and enchantments, there would have been less difficulty in trac- 
ing such an occurrence to its source: some ancient maiden, of uncouth, 
forbidding aspect, would have been seized, tried, and burnt, for disturb- 
ing by her supernatural powers the peace of her better-favoured neigh- 
bours. But that age of superstition and ignorance is gone by; and the 
cause must now be traced to some philosophical principle, or to the natu- 
ral agency of some waggish biped. Accordingly, it is mentioned that 
some persons who had * drank deep” at the philosophical fountain in the 
town-hall, attribute the bel! phenomena to the action of the electric fluid, 
with which they suppose the circumambient air to have been saturated; 
while others; less learned, ascribe the whole to a celebrated necromancer, 
(Herman Boaz) who lately resided in the neighbourhood, and whose 
incantations still inspire their wonderment. 


Improvements in Ayrshire, Scotland.—In addition to the other improve- 
ments on the coast of Ayrshire, the trustees on the act of parliament for 
the harbour of Saltcoats, have contracted with builders to extend the 
breadth of the breast leading to the pier, by taking back the long sea wall 
50 feet, and also that of the pier twenty-five fect, to be finished this sum- 
mer. This, together with deepening and extending the bounds belonging 
to the harbour, which the act empowers them to do, will make it a spa- 
cious harbour, net only for the vessels in the coal trade, but also for ships 
in other branches of home and foreign trade, from its well known safety 
of entrance and sailing from, being situated upon a projecting point into 
the sea, that vessels with ease can warp out to the warping anchor, and 
set sail upon either tack with the wind in shore, if so moderate that they 
can carry sail. 

Islands produced by Insects—The whole group of the thousand islands, 
and indeed the greater part of all those whose surfaces are flat, in the 
neighbourhood of the equator, owe their origin to the labours of that or- 
der of marine worms which Linnzus has.arranged under the name of 
Zoophyta. These little animals, in a most surprising manner, construct 
their calcareous habitations, under an infinite variety of forms, yet with 
that order and regularity, each after its own manner, which, to the mi- 
nute inquirer, is so discernible in every part of the creation. But, although 
the eye may be convinced of the fact, it is difficult for the human mind 
to conceive the possibility of insects so small being endued with the 
power, much less of being furnished in their own bodies with the mate- 
rials, for constructing the immense fabries which, in almost every part of 
the East and Pacific Oceans lying between the tropics, are met with in the 
shape of detached rocks, or reefs of great extent, just even with the sur- 
face, or islands already clothed with plants, whose bases are fixed at the 
bottom of the sea, several hundred feet in depth, where light and heat, so 
very essential to animal life, if not excluded, are sparingly received and 
feebly felt. Thousands of such rocks, and reefs, and islands, are known 
to exist in the eastern ocean, within, and even beyond the limits of the 
tropics. The eastern coast of New Holland is almost wholly girt with 
reefs and islands of coral rock, rising perpendicularly from the bottom of 
the abyss. Captain Kent, of the Buffalo, speaking of a coral reef of many 
miles in extent, on the south-west coast of New Caledonia, observes, 
“ that it is level with the water’s edge, and towards the sea, as steep too 
aga wall of a house; that he sounded frequently within twice the ship’s 
length of it with a line of about one hundred and fifty fathoms, or nine 
hundred feet, without being able to reach the bottom.” How wonderful, 
how inconceivable, that such stupendous fabrics should rise into existence 
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from the silent, but incessant, and almost imperceptible labours of such 
insignificant worms ! . 

New Method of collecting the Revenue in Holland—Montbret, the prin- 
cipal director of the douaniers in Holland, has fleeced the inhabitants in 
the following manner :—He wrote to one hundred and fifty housekeepers, 
offering them employment under him: as most of these men were in busi- 
ness, this offer was rejected. He then threatened to sue them under a 
particular law, which obliges every inhabitant, under a penalty, to accept 
of any office, requisite for the welfare of the state, and the collection of 
the revenues. Most of his victims, to avoid the expences attendant upon 
conviction, compromised, by the payment of a sum of money, and he is 
thus supposed to have netted within three months about 10,0007. sterling. 

Singular Phenomena in the Church-yard of Waking, Surrey.—tit has been 
observed, that as long as any thiug is left of a corpse interred there be- 
sides the bones, that a kind of plant grows up from it about the thickness 
of a bull-rush, with atop like the head of asparagus, which comes near 
the surface, but never above it; the outside black, but the inside red ; 
and when the corpse is quite consumed the plant withers away. 

Merino Society for Improvement of British Wool—A meeting of noble- 
men and gentlemen has lately been held at the Freemason’s tayern, for the 
purpose of founding a permanent institution to carry into effect his Ma- 
jesty’s views with respect to the introduction of Merino sheep, it being 
fully ascertained that this valuable race of animals are admirably adapted 
to the soil and climate of the British empire. A complete unanimity pre- 
vailed through the assembly, and every individual seemed anxious to aid 
this great national object. An establishment was formed under the title of 
* The Merino Society,” rules and regulations were adapted, resolutions 
passed, and officers appointed, after which nearly three hundred noblemen 
and gentlemen became members. The Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, 
who has so long and zealously supported the Merino cause, presided as 
chairman. 

Improvements at Park-gate—Sir Thomas Mortyu is beginning such im- 
provements and alterations at this place as cannot fail to render it a se- 
rious object to the invalid, aiid a treat of pleasure to the passenger to 
freland. Warm and cold baths are to be erected upon a liberal plan; a 
‘fibrary and new rooms will be opened; fire-works occasionally exhibited 
on the sands, so as to form a pleasing spectacle when viewed from the 
terrace ; regular musicians engaged for the assemblies, and a small but 
neat comedian theatre is fitting up. 

Improvement of the Port of Grimsby.—At a meeting lately held by the 
mayor and principal inhabitants of Grimsby, at the Granby Inn, recent 
ing the preparation of a bill to be presented to parliament for the building 
a pier at that port; General Loft attended with the bill in its rough state, 
and presented also a model of the pier, the estimate of which is laid at 
35,000/. The accomplishment of this object will prove not only a benefit 
to the port of Grimsby, but an important national good. 

Report of the Herring Fisheries.—The first report of the commissioners 
for the herring fishery, appointed by the act of 1808, presented this ses- 
sion to the House of Commons, states, that the total number of barrels 
of herrings brought from the fishery in 1809, which came under the cog- 
nizance of the officers, amounted to 90,1854, of which 42,548 had been 
cured gutted, and of these 34,701 had been found entitled to bounty 
under the regulations of the act. The amount of bounties paid was 
3,994/. 3s. 

High Duties unproductive to the Revenue—The smugglers upon the 
Norfolk coast have lately made imports of contraband spirits to an extent 
indeed that could hardly be credited. It is a fact, that at a small village 
they have lately run, as it is professionally called, ig the course of two 
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successive nights, iwo thousand five hundred casks of geneva and brandy, 
* one thousand seven hundred of which were actually landed in one night, 
and immediately dispersed. 

New Method of preventing the Turnippy Taste in Buiter-——A correspon- 
dent of the Shrewsbury Chronicle gives the foilowing simple process 
for completely preventing the very unpleasant taste communicated to 
butter by the cattle eating turnips, and saving the expence of any ingre- 
dient. The cream, when skimmed off the milk and put into a skillett, 
must be boiled over a clear fire, and poured immediately into a cream 
pan; the same with every morning’s Sximming until churned, always 
pouring it boiling hot into the pan, to the cream which had been prepared 
in the same way on the preceding morning’s. 

Scotch aero etition of the manufacturers in Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood contains the following representation :—of 9560 
looms in Glasgow and its immediate vicinity, 3889 were unemployed on 
the 8th of Febreacy last; in the four following weeks there must have 
been 500 more idle, and in al! 4889. The manufacturing towns aad vil- 
lages in the country were still more deficient of employment, of 825 
looms in Hamilton 365 were idle at the same period, and the following 
statement may be relied on as fact:— 


Looms. Tdie. 
Si oa ckcaneniects AOL 2 cts! 6B -- 500 .... 400 
ER an hee Se eundenedsates TH esse Oe 
Sei A me PE A pl cn Bi teh 60 .... ° D 
Kilmarnock .,........ isnt thlonaxeedes 800 .... 400 
PT cin dhnatecvan wadeh ssaedboeeases 105 .... 8 
Castle Douglas.........,..... Bh .. Be cscs OO 
Langholm .......... bieteces CO cont Ge 


Other places are in proportion, so that the idle looms in the west of 
Scotland are taken helow the truth, when stated at 15,000. It is well 
known, that every loom laid idle turns another person out of the em- 
ployment of winding, serving, ornamenting, which when taken into the 
account, swells the list of idle persons as out of employment to no less a 
number than 30,000. 

Dorsetshire.—A curious thrashing machine, driven by water, was started 
lately at Crocker’s farm, near Shaston, in a barn which stands sixty-four 
feet above the level of the water, and full 336 feet distant from the machine. 
It goes remarkably easy, scarcely a straw either crippled or corn left in 
it was to be found, and it thrashed nearly three quarters of oats in one 
hour. 

Improvements in Wales.—Mr. Madocks has nearly completed his impor- 
tant work for excluding the sea from the extensive vale between the Car- 
narvonshire mountains. 

Workmen are employed in preparing the foundations of a pier at Holy- 
head, and in raising materials: 10,000/. have been promised by govern- 
ment for the work, 7000/. has been granted. 

The projected Breconshire and Herefordshire Tram road, promises 
great benefits to the counties of Brecon, icdnor, and Hereford. The 
sum to forward the undertaking already subscribed amounts to $1,600/. 

North Britain —The Monthly Farming Club, at Dalkeith, in Scotland, 
has offered a premium of five hundred pounds to any person who shall 
produce a machine at an expence not excceding sixty pounds, capable of 
being wrought by one or two horses, and two men, and which upon trial, 
in presence of a committee appointed by the club, shall, at any time pre- 
vious to the 30th of September, 1812, cut down two Scotch acres of corn, 
in a satisfactory manner, within five hous. If two or more machinés 
are produced, the premium will be adjudged to that which shall be consi- 
dered to possess the highest merit. 
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Mr. Isaac Jopling, of Gateshead, county of Durham, has presented to 
Anderson’s Institution, Edinburgh, several specimens of beautiful marble, 
from his own quarries, Sutherlandshire. This gentleman lately presented 
to the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, no less than thirty-six 
specimens, ail British, twenty-two of these were Scotch, and fourteen of 
the most beautiful his own, for the discovery and working of which he 
secured the society’s gold medal. We understand, Mr. Jopling has wrought 
the Scotch marble with great success, and in the greatest variety of co- 
lours, suitable for chimney-pieces, and other ornamental! furniture, equal 
to the Italian, so that we are not now dependant on a precarious foreign 
supply for an article with which our own mountains abound. 

In consequence of the present distressing state of the country, many of 
the operative manufacturers have been deprived of employment. The 
gentlemen of Kinross-shire have, on this occasion, resolved to purchase 
on their own risk, cotton and linen yarn, and give it out to the weavers 
to be manufactured into cloth, under the direction of persons appointed 
for the purpose. Four thousand — have already been subscribed to 
carry the measure into effect, and the subscription is still going on. 

It is long since the dangers and difficulties attending the navigation 
round the Peninsula or Mull of Cantyre, in Argyleshire, suggested the 
importance of a canal, by which these perils might be avoided; and, in 
1792, a subscription was opened for that purpose. This canal is now 
finished, from Loch Crinan, on the west, to Loch Gilp, on the east; com- 
municating with the Firth of Clyde; and the masters of the vessels which 
have gone through it, acknowledge the great facility and safety of the 
passage ; advantages that are open to all vessels navigating the west coast 
of Scotland and land, and east and north coasts of Ire , besides af- 
fording them immediate shelter from a stormy sea, and an opportunity to 
be lai ag repair damages. The length of the canal, from sea to sea, 
is nine miles. The present depth of water is eleven feet. The locks are 
ninety-six feet long, and twenty-four feet wide, in the clear. 

Ireland.—The commissioners appointed by parliament to inquire into 
the nature and extent of the severa “ty 2 in Ireland, with the practicabi- 
lity of draining and cultivating them, have made their first report, in 
which they state, that the a comprise more than one-fourth of the en- 
tire superficial extent of Ireland, or about one million of English acres ; 
that they form, as far as they have been examined, a mass of the peculiar 
substance called peat, of the average thickness of twenty-five feet, no 
where less than twelve, nor found to exceed forty-two ; this substance va- 
ries materially in its appearances and properties, in ane to the 
depth at which it lies: on the upper surface it is covered with moss of va- 
rious species, and to the depth of ten feet composed of a mass of the 
fibres of similar vegetables in different ~— of decomposition, gene- 
rally, however, too open in their texture to be applied to the purposes of 
fuel: below this is a blackish turf: at a greater depth the fibres of vege- 
table matter cease to be visible, the colour of the turf becomes blacker, 
and its properties as fuel more valuable: near the bottom of the bog it 
forms a black mass, which, when dry, has a strong resemblance to pitch 
or bituminous coal, and having a curvilinear fracture in every direction, 
with a black shining lustre, and susceptible of receiving a considerable 
polish. The commissioners divided all the bogs, containing above 500 
acres, in the counties of Kildare, a County, Tipperary, Westmeath, 
and Longford, into seven districts, which they assigned to an equal number 
of engineers. with directions to examine and report thereon. Only one of 
the reports has been made out, namely, that in the eastern division, 
which, according to the engineer, may be drained with facility, ai an ex- 
pence of about 147,000/. and which would gain 22,490 Irish, or 36,430 
English aeres, and be convertible to all the purposes of husbandry. 
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NEW COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Questions on the Bullion Report, and concerning the Drepretiation 
of our Currency; stated and examined by W. Huskisson, Esq. M. P. 
Seventh Edition. 

The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depretiation of Bank Notes; 
by Dav. Ricardo: to which is added, an Appendix, containing Observa- 
tions on some Passages in an Article in the Edinburgh Review, “ on the 
Depretiation of Currency :” also we gens for securing to the Public a 
Currency as invariable as Gold, with a very moderate Supply of that 
Metal. 

Reply to Bosanquet’s Practical Observations on the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee; by David Ricardo. 

Defence of Abstract Currencies, in Reply to the Bullion Report and 
Mr. Huskisson ; by Gloster Wilson, Esq. F. R. S. 

Bank Notes the Cause of the Disappearance of Guineas, and of the 
Course of Exchange being against us while the Balance of Trade is in our 
favour, with practical Means suggested to enable the Bank of England to 
Sosy its Payments in Specie without sustaining any Loss; by T.'Tom- 

ins, Esq. 

‘Thoughts on the Repeal of the Bank Restriction Law; by David 
Prentice. 

Considerations on Commerce, Bullion, and Coin, Circulation and Ex- 
changes, with a View to our present Ciscumstances. By George 
Chalmers, Esq. 

The Law and Principle of Money considered; in a Letter to W. Hus- 
kisson, M. P.; by Johp Raithby, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Remarks on the supposed Depretiation of Paper Currency in England ; 
by a Merchant. 

Hints from Holland; on, the Influence of the Continental Ratios on the 
Coinage of England; by A. W. Rutherford, Esq. 

A Letter to W. Huskisson, Esq. M. P. on his late Publication; by a Pro- 
prietor of Bank Stock. 

Commerce as it was, is, and ought to be. 

An Attempt to estimate the Increase of the Number of Poor, during 
the interval of 1785 and 1803, and to point out the Causes of it, including 
some Observations on the Depretiation of the Currency. 

Proposals and Measures detailed for rectifying Public Affairs and Private 
Grievances, and instituting the happy and Divine Order of Things intend- 
ed for Mankind, or a self-evident practical System of Political, Indivi- 
dual, and Commercial Interests, whereby the greatness and felicity of the 
British Empire may be consummated at present, and rendered permanently 
secure; by George Edwards, M. D. 

Farther Observations on the Subject of the supposed Depretiation of our 
Currency, and the Cause of the Diminution in the Valhe of Money; by 
J. Anderson, of Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 


——— EE 
NEW PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


Apparatus for working Pumps, by Mr. Edward Shorter, Wapping. 


Mr. SHORTER, in describing his invention, says, he fixes at the stern 
or after-part of a vessel, an axis pearly parallel to the horizon, and ina 
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fore and aft direction, so that one of its extremities may be within board, 
and the other, viz. the aftermost extremity, shall either be without board, 
or so placed as to admit of the fixing of an external — on it, in- 
tended to produce a retatory motion in the said axis, by means of which 
the pump or pumps of any description may be worked, a connection be- 
ing made between the said axis and the pump, by any of the well known 
methods. The rotatory motion is produced by a piece of mechanism 
called the fly, and which is drawn through the water by the motion of 
the ship, and is made to move round by the re-action of that fluid, or 
otherwise; in case the ship be at anchor in a curreut or stream, the direct 
action of the water produces the same effect. The fly is made of wood, 
or other suitable material, and may be constructed after the manner of the 
sails of the windmill or smoke-jack, or of any other form that shall pre- 
sent oblique surfaces to the relative action of the fluid, so as to cause it 
to revolve upon the principle of those machines : the said fly is connected 
with the afiermost end of the horizontal axis, by means of a spar, or 
chain of metallic rods, or a rope; and flexibility is given to those parts of 
the gear wherever it may be necessary, by means of universal joints, &c. 
The patentee adds, that his apparatus may be used to work the pumps of 
ships, and other vessels, by exposing the fly of proper dimensions to the 
action of the wind instead of water. 


A Pen of new Construction, by Mr. Bryan Donkin, Bermondsey.—This 
invention applies to metallic pens,which are considered by the patentee 
as a great improvement on those made from quills, inasmuch as they will 
last long w'thout mending, and as the writing produced from them will be 
more uniformly the same than that produced by pens thatrequire frequent 
repairing. The pens on this construction are not cyliudrical, but the 
sides are flat or nearly so, in order that they may easily end pleasantly 
spring back from pressure when used, and readily return to their first si- 
tuation, wiatever may be the description of the characters ef the writing 
therewith to be performed. The said sides are made in separate pieces, 
and then fixed in a tube or pipe, in an angular position, so as to consti- 
tite a pen. They may, however, be made in one piece; and, for the 
purpose of obtaining a variable degree of elasticity to the pen, two pieces 
of wire are introduced into the cavity formed between the flat sides of the 
pen and the outer tube, which give less or more elasticity, or make a 
softer or harder pen as they aie drawn backward or forward upon the 
sides: and those parts of the fiat sides opposed to each other, and form- 
ing the slit of the pen, rather thicker towards the points, in order to pre- 
vent the pen from sputtering. 


RE Ee 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, §c. 
in April, 1811, to the 25th, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, London. 


Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 11701. the last half yearly dividend at the rate 
of 451. per share clear, per annum.—Birmingham, 1055/. ex dividend 214. clear, half year. 
Coventry, 855i. dividing at the rate of 32/. per share.—Grand Junction, 261/, 245/.—Shrews- 
bury, 145/. dividing 5i.—Kennet and Avon, 432. 42/. 10s.—Wilts and Berks, 35/. 10s. to 
291, 10s.—Rochdale, 54/, 52d. 10s.—Ellesmere, S0/, $2/. 84/.—Grand Union, 8/. discount.— 
Lancaster, 25/4, ex dividend 1. per share clear.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 24/.—Grand Surrey, 
941.2 New Ditto, 12. 10s. premium.—Thames and Severn New Shares, 32/. to 371.—Croydon, 
301.—West India Dock Stock, 165/.—London Dock, 126/.—Ditto Scrip, 24/. per cent. pre- 
mium.—Commercial Dock Old Shares, 159/. with new share, attached.—Albion Assurance, 
57l.—Globe, 119}. 120/.—Rock, 18s. premium.—East London Water Works, 190/.—Grand 
Junction Water Works, Sl. 10s. to 71. 178. 6d. premium.—London Institution, 68/, 5s.—Strand 
Bridge, 12/. discount.—London Flour Company, 8/.—Dover Street Road, 10s. to Wd. premium. 
—Commercial Road, 1351. per cent. ex half yearly dividend 32. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





FOREIGN. 


France~ 1 HE following decrees have been lately issued :— 


Art. 1. Merchandize, the price of which is not pointed out im the prices 
current of commercial towns, or with regard to the value of which the 
Council of Litigants, established near our Director General of the Cus- 
toms, cannot procure exact information, shall no longer enter into the 
balance of imports and exports made by ships provided with licences. 


2. Paintings, and other works of art, which have only a value founded 
on opinion, may be exported in the said ships; but they shall no longer 
be comprehended in the valuation of merchandize, of which it is permit- 
ted to import the counter value. 

8. Ships provided with licences may also export lace, but it shall no 
longer be comprehended in the said valuation; because, being of great 
value in a small bulk, it may, as has actually been the case, be re- 
ported clandestinely, and by a fraud which destroys the balance between 
exports and imports. 

4. No sh'ps with licences shall henceforth leave our ports, unless the 
third at least of the value of her cargo shall consist of silk stuffs and 
other goods of that material. 

5. Every ship having a licence, from the moment when it shall re-enter 
our ports, shall be bound to transmit to the commissaries or agents of 
our Minister of Police all letters and dispatches which shall be on board 
of it; it shall also be bound to return with the same men who formed its 
crew at the t we of its departure. 

In the case where by imperious circumstances the captain sha!l have 
been under the necessity of replacing some of the men of his crew, he 
shall make declaration of the same at the very moment of *.:s arrival in 
port; and he shall prove that the said men are sailors and not passengers 
destitute of passports. 


America.—The situation of the commerce of this country will be easily 
seen, from the following extract of a letter from thence :—* Americam 
commerce is in a truly deplorable state. If our vessels go to any part of 
Europe, except Great Britain, they are seized, sequestrated, or confis- 
cated; by the orders of our friend the Emperor Napoleon, and so lost to 
their owners. If they go to Great Britain and return back, they are 
seized by the laws of our own country, and thus lost to their owners; 
like a candle that is lighted at both ends which soon burns out. We think 
between the Emperor of France and Mr. Maddison, our merchants, ship- 
wrights, and all those connected with commerce, may soon cease their 
avocations.” 

Several British vessels, we understand, has been detained in various 
American ports, and it is shortly expected our government will assume a 
different tone in their negotiations. After such a continuance of vexatious 
equivocation, it is full time some decision had taken place with respect 
to the real state of amity with that country, and through which there is 
a total stagnation of trade at present. 


Sweden.—The following extract of a letter from Gottenburg will shew 
the relative situation of trade and commerce in that kingdom :— 


OL, VI. 3k 
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“ All the ships lying at Carlsham had got back their papers, and were 
at liberty to proceed, when an order came to put all Prussian vessels 
under embargo there and at Carlscrona; and even such as had loaded in 
Prussian ports. 

“ The reason for adopting such a measure was said to be on account of 
some Swedish ships laden with colonial produce having been under seques- 
tration in Prussia. 

*¢ A gentleman, arrived a few days ago from the former place, informs 
us, that all vessels had again been released, with the exception of those 
loaded with colonial produce. 

* An order has just come from Stockholm to our zovernment, and to 
the custom-house, permitting the importation of salt in Swedish ships, di- 


rect from England.” 
* Goltenburg, April 14. 


“ The ships and cargoes here, as well as at Carlsham and other Swedish 
ports, are still under sequestration, and nothing is likely to be decided 
until the arrival of a British fleet in the Baltic; and I have it from very 
good authority, that in case (as it is supposed) the English are going to 
take Gothland, all the cargoes will be condemned.” 

Portugal—This country as yet is hardly recovered from its recent 
scenes of warfare, to carry on any commerce except importations for the 
use of the allied armies, and exportations of wine by those familes fortu- 
nate enough to get safe away with their little all. An edict was issued 
at Lisbon on the 4th of April, diminishing ihe duty to four per cent. both 
in Portugal and the Brazils, on goods entered for exportation; but that 
intended for internal consumption remains subject to the whole of the 


old duties. 

Russia.—The Russian merchants had petitioned their government to 
permit them to import from England cargoes on the following principle: 
—that British ships should take back an equal proportion of Russian pro- 
duce. This principal, if generally acceded to, will be replete with ad- 
vantage to the commerce of both countries. 

Germany.—The merchants of Vienna, who frequented the late fair of 
St. Joseph, which is held at Pist, and from whence a general traffic was 
held with nearly the whole of Germany, are reported to have returned 
home to their different towns much dissatisfied with their journey. There 
were many venders, but few purchasers; little business was dene. The 
articles which found a market were woollens, skins, and the productions 


of the north. 
DOMESTIC. 


The chief traffic stirring at present are some shipments of British ma- 
nufactures and colonia) produce to various ports in the Baltic for return 
cargoes, which cargoes incur a vast expence in freightage and insurance. 
The declining state of the English copper trade has, for some time, ex- 
cited a considerable alarm among the miners, and severa! meetings have 
lately been held towards ameliorating the distress of the manufacturers 
and miners. 

It is with pleasure we have to announce a considerable decrease in the 
number of bankruptcies announced in the different Gazettes of last 
month, and that of the 23d ult. contained onty THREF. 

Amongst other laudable endeavours for the prombtion of British in- 
dustry and trade, we have to notice the Merino Society (vide Miscella- 
neous Occurrences for the month) which bids fair to revive our wooller 
manufacturers, and rival those of our coasting neighbours. 
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Silver coin, which so suddenly and entirely disappeared after the rise of 
the Bank dollar token (of the policy and impolicy of which so much has 
been said) bids fair once more to come forth from its lurking place, as 
— anxious holders have been waiting in vain for a further rise to no 
avail; add to which, an early issue from the Bank of new dollars, to the 
amount of 300 000/. will contribute not a little to assist the requisite float- 
ing medium of British trade. 

A singular change is about to take placé in our commercial relations 
with India, particularly China. For ages the precious metals exported to 
the latter have been in a state of accumulation; a large portion of them 
will, probably, in a short time, return to this quarter of the globe. An 
absolute want of raw materials of various descriptions has, at length, 
opened the eyes of the Chinese to the folly of retaining to themselves, 
through motives of jealousy, a commodity which derives its chief value 
from its being considered as the only general instrument of commerce. 

The countries contiguous to China begin now to experience the benefi- 
cial consequence of the change. Considerable complies of specie have 
already reached various parts of India from China, and in Bengal silver 
has recently been most abundant. Indeed it is so plentiful at Calcutta, 
that the rate of interest, which in India has usually been extremely high, 
has fallen almost as low as in Evrope. In some of the ships recently ex- 
pected from India, large supplies of dollars, and specie in general, is 
consigned to this country to the amount of seven millions of dollars. 

Although the various markets of the metropolis and neighbouring 
towns have been almost glutted with all kinds of provisions, vegetables, 
&c. yet the prices continue at an enormous height, and the farmers and 
graziers are, according to the old phrase, making hay while the sun shines. 

The following goods have suffered a depression in the markets for want 
of buyers, and no vent on the continent; for instance—American peart 
ashes, 8s. per cwt.; pot ashes, 6s.; and Russian pot ashes, 8s. :—Juniper 
berries have also fallen 4s. per cwt. and coffee of all kinds a further de- 
pression of 5s. per cwt. and not more buyers than last :—Dyers’ wood as 
follows, fustic, 3/. per ton; logwood, Il. per ton; sanders red, 5/. per 
ton; and the various other kinds full 27. per ton:—Jesuits’ bark, 5s.-per 
Ib. lower than this time last month :—Gentian root, 2/. per cwt; flax, 4/. 
ton; tallow, 4s. per cwt.; sugars are also a trifle lower than last quoted 
but the price of hemp has unexpectedly risen 1/. per ton; lemons, 1/. per 
chest; and brandy, 1s. per gallon higher. The corn market every where 
looks down, not only from the favourable appearance of the present season, 
but that the capacious holders of that staff of life have kept from the 
market, till they are in want of cash for payment of the Lady-day rent, 


a ————— 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Never was the sowing season so admirably favourable as this spring ; 
from the seasonable and very favourable weather, both wet and dry soils 
wrought so well, and with one-third of the usual labour. The plants of 
wheat, beans, and peas, make the most pleasing appearance on the ground 
possible. The batoye and oats are doing extremely well, from the bene- 
fit of the recent warm weather, indeed every thing at present promises 
to be very productive. Lambs are plentiful, and all kinds of stock are 
in the highest perfection for the season. Many pieces of clover and rye 
grass are already turned into. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal.—Our view of this country, as it has never been of a gloomy 
or desponding cast, is on the present occasi6n particularly gratifying. We 
bave all along constantly supported the idea of approaching scarcity in 
the army of Massena, and maintained the policy of Lord Wellington’s 
system of conquering, like Fabius, by procrastination and delay. We 
considered the nature of the country in which the Freach general was 
situated, and the improbability of his resources being extended to any 
remote period. The supply of an army of eighty or one hundred thou- 
sand men, in addition to the usual consumption of the inhabitants, hem- 
med in, as it were, into a limited track of country, must have been no 
easy matter; and it is less surprising, unwilling as many were to antici- 
pate its necessity, that he should be compelled to retreat at last, than 
that he had not been forced to break up his position at a season still less 
favourable for such a measure. The natural difficulties of txe country 
were not disregirded by us, however unwilling others might be to admit 
them. Wiha .countainous and unproductive country in the rear, and 
without the means of support in front, little nore than the district in 
which the hostile army was situated could be depended on for their main- 
tenance. Could it need a spirit of prophecy to foretel the event? We 
pretend to no such thing; but we do put in a ciaim to a litile common 
sense, unwarped by party, and unbiassed by faction, and the resuit has 
proved that we were not deceived in the principles of our reasoning. 


The various routes by which the crafty Frenchman proposed to accom- 
plish a measure, that the state of his army no longer admitted him to 
post one, as described by himself, afforded but little choice. To retrieve 
tis difficulties, in his own estimation, admitted only of a few methods; 
to hazard a battle, to cross the Tagus, or to retrace the steps he had taken 
in the pursuit of Lord Wellingion. The first was declined for the most 
obvious reasons ; he had ielt the force of British vaiour, and trembled at 
the thought of a repetition; that this measure was not adopted, cannot, 
therefore, be deemed surprising. His invincible legions are no longer 
heard of; the event of such a determination is admitted to be doubtful, 
and, in an unfavourable result, considered as ruinous. Why the second 
was not atte» pied, no reason hes been assigned, though a very obvious 
one presented itself, But he did not choose to declare the cause, or, if 
he did, the state. sent was suppressed before it reach the public eye. We 
know, indeed, thst General Beresford was closely watching ali his mo- 
tions, though si!rated on the left bank of the Tagus; and the measures 
taken, under the d:rection of the English com: ander in chief. appear to 
have wholly frustrated everv design of his opponent’s advance upon Ba- 
dajoz, or upon Lishon hy the opposite bank of the river. This idea was, 
therefore, abandoned, becavse it was found to be impracticable. The 
third measure was consequently adopted, as a matter of necessity. No 
alternative presented itself, very ranauvre was practised to deceive 
the Faglish army, but it gove iittle advantage to the enemy. Though he 
stole away in the a ght, the fact was known early on the following morn- 
ing, and measures of pursuit were immediately taken, In a few days the 
year-guard of the French army was overtaken by the allied forces, and 
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almost daily skirmishes, with several serious attacks, followed, which, 
on all occasions, were destructive to Massena’s legions. They were 
driven from one position to another, as often as they attempted to 
make a stand ; and, after being turned in their design upon Coimbra, 
and repertedly harassed in their advance, with serious loss, their attempt 
to stop at Guarda was as disastrous to them as on any former occasion. 
The accounts of their conduct in the retreat are replete with circum- 
stances of the utmost horror, and the most savage brutality; and, with 
every reasonable allowance for descriptive resentment, their route may be 
traced by the most horrid barbarity, and by aconduct which far outstrips the 
most wanton ferocity of Goths and Vandals. Portugal, witlr the excep- 
tion of the town of Almeida, at the time of the latest intelligence, was 
entirely free from the ravages of the French military hordes of assassins 
and plunderers; and we can entertain no doubt of its navies long since 
surrendered to the besieging force, which Lord Wellington has de ached 
to investit. The wretched condition in which the country has been left 
by these wanton barbarians, has rendered the support of this generous 
country peculiarly necessery; and we are happy to find that a supply of 
fish has not only reached the port of Lisbon for their support, but that a 
liberal subscription is already commenced, with every prospect of its 
being effectual, to relieve the distresses of those who have escaped the 
horrible carnage of this exasperated and cruel foe. Affliction and distress 
never appeal to an English public in vain. The benevolent heart cannot 
view the first list of generous subscriptions without the most lively emo- 
tions. PortuGawis ree, is the generous ejaculation. 


Spain.—We have heard little from this harassed country since our last 
month’s report, and, therefore, we must content ourselves with a few 
general remarks. General Batiasteros is keeping the French in the south 
of Spain on the alert, and diversions are making, by means of our ship- 
ping, to alarm them in various points at the same time. Ofthe conse- 
quences resulting from the battle of Barossa, we have not received any 
accounts sufficiently important to present to our readers; but the respect- 
ful distance which the enemy feels disposed to avail himself of, as it 
would be impolitic to advance into the country, inclines us to suppose 
that it has served to make a strong impression of the British valour and 
characteristic spirit upen their minds. The necessary explanation of the 
want of co-operation in the Spanish forces, has not yet reached us; per- 
haps Lord Wellington, being so long and so successfully engaged and em- 
ployed in another quarter, may have prevented the desired communica- 
tion. We advanced an hypothetical argument on the Spanish general’s 
being superseded, and a successor appointed, which was the opinion ge- 
nerally entertained at the precise time of our writing; but nothing has 
since transpired to convert that hypothesis into a fact, or to encourage 
any speculation on the subject. Much must depend on the disposition of 
the Cortes, and their attention to the representation to be made by Lord 
Wellington for producing a more efficient co-operation. In such an un- 
certainty, we think it right to suspend our judgment. 


France.—We cannot but wonder that the usurping emperor should so 
soon have gratified his subjects with anaccount of the retreat of Massena 
from Portugal. The nursery has probably tended to soften his manners, 
and to render him less tenacious of keeping them in ignorance ; or, per- 
haps, he may be so occupied in forming the mind of the young king of 
Rome, that this department has, for a time, been delegated to some other 
person. To be serious, we think it discovers a deviation in policy, for 
which we are otherwise unable to account. It has been unusual for the 
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French papers, when they had much more libe:ty than they possess at 
resent, to palliate and soften what they could not deny, but with much 
ss attention to particulars than what we may observe in this official ac- 

count. Indeed, we know that many of the particulars are much per- 

verted, and the reasons assigned for the retreat, which they affect only to 
call amovement, greatly disguised. In other respects there has been little 
change since our last, excepting in accounts of the grand preparations 
making for a solemn christening of the hopeful heir on the 2d of June. 

But we do not suppose thatthe pope will be ordered to attend for the pur- 

pose, though he was summoned to perform the mock ceremony of the 

usurper’s coronation. 


Northern Powers.—We have little to observe of any of these in parti- 
cular, and not much to state of them generally. In the course of the en- 
suing month, it is probable that some considerable acts of policy or 
intrigue may be attempted, and perhaps some acts of hostility committed. 
We shall not pretend to anticipate the designs of government, but we 
know that a large naval ar:nament is gone and going out to the Baltic and 
the North Sea; though we shall give no opinion of its probable iniention 
farther than that it may have for its object to counteract some project of 
France, or some of the powers acting under the influence of the usurper. 
Some suspicious occurrences have taken place in Sweden; but they are 
not more than what we gave our readers sufficient reason several months 
ago to expect, and they are not yet mature enough to form any specific 
or determinate opinion, beyond what we have already advanced in general 
terms in our former numbers. 


DOMESTIC. 


In addition to the account we referred to in our last month's observa- 
tiots, on the generous philanthropy of our countrymen in favour of our 
prisoners in France, we have to state lo our readers the liberal subscrip- 
tion which has just commenced in favour of the suffering Portuguese, in 
aid of the generous vote of parliament. Humanity has been, for a long 
time, the characteristic feature of a British public; and, to step forward 
on such an oeezsion, with such a laudable design, must endear them to 
the loyal peop'e of that country. In stating that, ** the uniform, good, 
and patriotic conduct of the Portuguese nation, during the French inva- 
gion, and the conseqneit sufferings of a great proportion of that brave 
aad loval people, entiile them to the benevolent consideration and assist- 
of every individual in this empire,” the public mind has been fully 
ressed. The effect produced was, as might be expected, almost unex- 
ampled. One house alone subscribed three hundred pounds, and, besides 
several suns of two hundred pounds, a great many houses and individuals 
subse ribed one hundred pounds each at the first meeting, which was held 
a few days since. Many others contributed fifty pounds each, which, with 
lesser sums, amounted on that occasion to several thousand pounds. 
May the patriotic flame extend, to meet the exigences which the devas- 
tation has produced! 








The reports of our beloved monarch’s health are more and more grati- 
fying. The daily bulletin, afterwards restrained to thrice a week, and 
y twice, is now limited to Sundays only; and we can have little doubt 
that, at no very distant period of time, he will be declared in a state 
of convalescence, preparatory to his resuming the reins of govern- 
ment. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


( The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses. ) 

ATKINSON Geo, Leicester, grocer: 
(Messrs. Bleasdale, Alexander, and 
Holme, New-inn, London; and Mr. R. 
ond, Leicester 

Aulesbrook T. late of Rollestone, 
Nottingham, miller. (Messrs. Ross, 
Hall, and Ross, New Boswell-court, 
Carey-street, London; and Mr. Fox, 
Newark-upon-Trent 

Barker W. Wigton, Cumberland, 
manufacturer, (Mr. Battye, Chancery- 
lane; and Mr. Glaister, Wigton, Cum- 
berland 

Bartlett R. Kineton, Warwick, dealer. 
(Messrs. Bellamy and Bannister, Ship- 
ston-upon-Stour; and Messrs. Kinder- 
ley, Long, and Ince, Gray’s-inn, Lon- 
don 

Beard R. late of Swallow-street, Pic- 
cadilly, victualler. (Mr. Stevens, Sion 
College-gardens, Aldermanbury 

Bell J. late of Leyburn, York, wool- 
Stapler. (Mr. W. Scott, Castle-street, 
Holborn, London; and Mr. J. Wood, 
Leeds 

Biackburn, J. Lancaster, spirit-mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Bell and Broderick, 
Bow-lane, Cheapside; and Messrs. 
Wilson and Jenkinson, Lancaster 

Bramley J. Halifax, merchant. 
(Messrs. Exley, Stocker, and Dawson, 
Furnival’s-inn 


Bramley H. New City Chambers, 
London, insurance-broker. (Messrs. 


Kearsey and Spur, Bishopsgate-street, 
London 

Brewer H. Chesham Bois, Bucking- 
hamshire, wire-worker. (Mr. 8. Wat- 
son, Clifford’s-inn 

Budden W. and H. Pyefinch, Friday- 
street, wholesale grocers. (Messrs. 
Milton and Pownalls, Knightrider-street, 
Doctors’ Commons 

Butters D. Queen-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, tailor. (Messrs. Rice and 
Abraham, Dufour’s-place, Broad-street, 
Golden-square 

Campbell B. Upper Thames-street, 
ale and porter dealer. (Mr. Charlesly, 
Mark-lane, Fenchurch-street 

Chadwick T. Rochdale, Lancaster, 
woollen-manufacturer. (Messrs. Shut- 
tleworth, Rochdale ; and Mr. E. Chap- 
pendale, Serjeant’s-inn 

Chamberlayne F. and W. Williams, 





Cumberland-street, | Portman-square, 
coach-makers. (Mr. King, Castle-street, 
Holborn 

Cliff S. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, 
muslin-manufacturer. (Mr. Windle, 
John-street, Bedford-row, London; and 
Messrs. Cross and Rushton, Bolton-le- 
Moors 

Coates W. and G. Cass, Bucklersbury, 
wine-merchants. (Messrs. Lowless and 
Crosse, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry 

Collett R. late of Leeds, grocer. (Mr. 
Battye, Chancery-lane ; and Mr. Wain- 
wright, Leeds 

Coley D. John-street, Adelphi, Strand, 
druggist. (Mr. Okines, Black Prince- 
row, Newington 

Cormack H. late of Watling-street, 
underwriter. (Mr. Pasmore, Warnford- 
court, Throgmorton-street 

Cottrell Wm. Conduit-street, Bond- 
street, builder. (J. Mayhew, Symond’s 
mn, Chancery-lane 

Cowley G. Bristol, stationer. (Messrs. 
Whitcombe and King, Serjeant’s-inn, 
Fleet-street, London; and Mr. Frankis, 
Bristol 

Criddle W. 
set, clothier. 
ton, Somerset 

Cundall W. R. Richmond, Surrey, 
schoolmaster. (Mr. Griffith, Second- 
aries-office, Temple 

Curtis E. Bristol, broker. (Messrs. 
Shephard and Adlington, Bedford-row, 
London ; and R. A. Shephard, Bath 

Davey J. Truro, Cornwall, rope- 
maker. (Messrs. Tarrant, Clarke, and 
Richards, Chancery-lane; aud J., K 
Haberfield, Bristol 

De Jongh M. and J. De Jongh, H 
street, Crutched-friars, London, mer- 


Wiveliscombe, Somer- 
(Mr. John Ivie, Taun- 


chants. (Messrs. Dennetts and Greaves, * 


King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street 

Delemain J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, 
merchant. (Mr. W. Walmsley, Hull; 
and Mr. Egerton, Gray’s-inn 

Deramore W. Liverpool, corn-dealer. 
(Messrs. Griffith and Hinde, Fenwick- 
street, Liverpool; and Mr. Windle, 
John-street, Bedford-row 

Dray John, Hythe, Kent, miller. 
(Messrs. Allcock, Corner, and Lindsey, 
St. Thomas-street, Borough 

Dunn P. Liverpoo!, sadler. (Mr. 
T. Blackstock, Paper-buildings, Tem- 
ple, London 

Fitton R. Manchester, dyer. 
R. Ellis, Chancery-lane 

Field W. Oxford-street, fringe-manu- 


(Mr. 


’ 


# 
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facturer. (Mr. Cranch, Union-court, 
Broad-street 

Forster D. late of Basinghall-street, 
insurance-broker. (Mr. Collingwood, 
St. Saviour’s Church-yard, Southwark 

Forster M. Hanley, Stoke-upon-i rent, 
Stafford, grocer. (Messrs. Kilminster, 
and Challinor, Leek, Staijord ; and Mr. 
Dewberry, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
Square 

Franklyn J. late of Uppingham, Rut- 
land, mercer. (Mr. Baidwin, Lincoln; 
and Mr. Spencer, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
London 

Garraway D. W. Swansva, Glamor- 
gan, victua'ler. (Messrs. Whitcombe 
and King, Serjeant’s-inn, Flect-street, 
London; and J. Frankis, Saint Joha- 
street, Bristol 

Gates N. Little James-street, Bedford- 
row, ale and porter merchant. (Mr. 
Fowler, Burton-upon-Trent ; and Messrs. 
Pearce and Son, Swithia’s-lane 

Gibborn N. Judd-street, Brunswick- 
square, grocer. (Mr. J Platt, Tanfield- 
court, Tempe 

Graves J. Ciarlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, upholsterer. (Mr. Butler, New- 
gate-strcet 

Greswell Thos. Chester, flax-dresser. 
(Mr. Humphries, Chester; and Mr. T. 
Blackstock, Paper-buildings, Temple, 
London 

Hack J. Broad-street, St. George’s in 
the East, carpenter. (Mr. Sheffield, 
Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s-fields 

Harris G. of the borough of Ply- 
mouth, spinster. (Mr. Wm. Jacobson, 
Plymouth 

Hartshorn S. Shrewsbury, mercer. 
(Mr. Griffiths, Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row, London; and Mr. Williams, 
Shrewsbury 

Hayward T. late of Deal, shopkeeper 
(Mr. Smith, Token-House-yard, Loth- 
bury 

Hickox J. Worthing, draper. 
Lane, Lawrence Pountney-hill 

Hockley J. Long Acre, liquor-mer- 
chant. (Mr. Lee, Casile street, Hol- 
born 

Hodgetts G. late of Kingston, Surrey, 
corn-dealer. (Mr. Sherman, Hart-street, 


(Mr. 


Bloomsbury 
HolmesT. Sheffield Park, York, table- 
knife-manufacturer. (Messrs. Williams 


and Darke, Prince’s-street, Bedford- 
row, London; and Mr. Burbeary, Shef- 
field 

Houghton H. King’s-Arms-yard, 
Coleman-street, London, merchant. 
{Messrs. Seymour and Montriou, Mar- 
garet-street, Cavendish-square 


Bankrupts. 





[May 1, 


Howson J. Tickhill, York, grocer’ 
(Messrs. Mason, Doncaster; and Mr 
King, /astle-street, Holwora 

Humphreys J. }i:ng’s-Arms-yards, 
Coleman-screet, Lundo:, merchant. 
(Messrs. Seymour 2n Montriou, Mar- 
gate--treet, Cavendish-square 

Ingle ‘I’. Oxford-stree’, hosier. (Mr. 
Hindman, Dyer’s court, Aidermanoury 

Isaacs L. and H. 'saacs, late of Port- 
sea, Hampshi-ze, sicpseilers. (Mr. A. 
Isaacs, Bevis-marks, St. Mary’s Axe, 
London 

Johnston Alexander, Manchester, 
draper. (Mr. Ralph Ellis, Chancery- 
lane, London; and Mr. Morgan, Back 
Mosley-street, Manchester 

Jones J. Bear stree:, Leicester fields, 
men’s-mercer, woo!len-draper. (Messrs. 
Holmes and Lowden, Clement’s inn 

Jones J. Wrexham, Denbigh, malt- 
ster. (Messrs. \indersley, Long, and 
Ince, Gray’s inn, London; and Mr. 
Brown, Wrexham 

Jones G. Rotherhithe, Surrey, tobac- 
conist. (Mr. J. Fitzgerald, Lemon 
street, Goodman’s ficlds 

Jones S. late of Lanhiddle, Monmouth, 
shopkeeper. (Mr. J. Platt, Tanfield 
court, Temple, London; and Mr. Pro- 
theo, jun. Newport 

Knight R. Warminster, Wilts, grocer. 
(Messrs. Davies and Davis, Warmin- 
ster; and Mr. Davies, of Lothbury, 
London 

Lacey W. Nunney, Somerset, linen 
dvaper. (M. Davies, Lothbury, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Davies and Davis, 
Warminster, Wilts. 

Lester J. J. and R. W. Lester, Ro- 
therhithe, mst and sail-maker. (Mr. 
Cranch, Union court, Broad street 

Levi L. Market street, P!ymouth, 
navy agent. (Mr. Isaacs, Bury street, 
St’ Mary Axe 

‘Lew's W. late of Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouth, cordwainer. (Mr. J. Platt, Tan- 
field court, Temple, London; and Mr. 
J. Smith, Chepstow 

Lingard J. now or late of Manches- 
ter, cotton-merchant. (Mr. Heelis, 
Staple-inn, London, and Mr. Nabb, 
Manchester 

Macauley J. and J. Oldfield, Liver- 
pool, merchant. (Mr. Allison, Hudders- 
field; and Mr. E. Walker, Exchequer 
office, Lincoln’s inn 

Maclaren P. Edgeware road, iron 
founder. (Mr. Wilson, St.ple inn, 
Holborn 

Medley G. College hill, London, ware- 
houseman. (Messrs. Pearce and Son, 
Swithin’s-lane, Cannon street 
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Mesnil C. Sackville street, St. James’s, 


vintner and hotel a r. (Mr. Moore, 
Woodstock stree 

Mildrum seal Tiverton, Devon, 
draper. (Mr. Rendall, Tiverton; and 
Mr. Lys, Took’s csurt, Chancery lane, 


Loadon 
Mildrum K. T 

Devon, linen draper. 

New Millman street, 


of Totnes, 


srutton, 


10W or lat 


(Mr. 


Brunswick square, 


London; and Mr. Brutton, Exeter 
Morgan W. late of Neath, Glamor- 
gan, innkeeper. (Mr. Heelis, Staple 
inn, London ; and Mr. T. Morgan, Neath, 
Glamorg 
Murd o R. Falmouth, shopkeeper 
_ ssrs. Shephard and Adlington, Bed- 
wrd-row, London; and Mr. James, 
Stol 





x oa W. Carlisle, Cumberland, dyer. 
(Mr. J. Fothergill, Clifford’s inn; and 
Mr. J. Petty, Kendal 

Oddi Ww. i iverp 01, mere ] ant. (Mr. 
Blacksto Paper buildings, Temple ; 


and Mr. W anes rth, Liverpool! 

Oddy J. Leeds, clothier. (Mr. Black- 
burn, Li and Messrs. Sykes and 
Knowles, New inn 


Ogilvie C. and W. Mac Neilie, Liver- 


pool, Lancaster, soap manufacturers, 
(Mr. T. Avison, Hanover-street, Liver- 
pool 

Parry T. Salford, Lancashire, cotton 


spinner. (Messrs. Chesshur and co, 
Manchest 
Phillips G. 
umbrella maker 
court, Flect street ; 
Birmingham 
Phillips H. 
merchant. 
Cheapside 
Powell T. late of Malpas, Monmouth, 
timber merchant. (Mr. J. Platt, Tan- 
field court, Temple ; and Mr. 
jun, Newport, Monmouthshire 
Prosser H. Lon 
(Mr. Pearce, Kirby /street, 


garacn 


Deritend, Birmingham, 
(Mr. Bodti« Id, Hind 
and Mr. Maudsley, 


wine 
lane, 


Worthing, Suss« 
(Mr. Hurle, ¢ 


X, 


loak- 


Proth« 


ro, 


marimer, 
Hatton 


don, master 








Pver J. and J. Payne, Bristol, drng- 
gists. (Mr. James, Gray s inn square, 
London 

Pri J. Rathbone pl 9 (Vir 
Wortham, Castle | 

Rathbon Turpin | > ¢ nwich, 
carpenter, Pearson, Elm court, 
Temple 

Raworth W. Birmingham, grocer. 


(Mr. P. Hurd, Ki Bench walks, 
— 

ed J. late of Pr nwick, Northum- 
ieluak ac -aler H Me. reison 





and Fairbank, Sieineaiie 1, London; 
VOL. Vl. 


Bankrupts. 
| 
| 


| 
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and Messrs. Fenwick, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 

Shelton E. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, 
brandy merchant and hardwareman, 
(Mr. J. Daubney, Great Grimsby ; and 
Mr. W. Grey, Holborn coart, Gray’s 
inn, London 

Shoosmith J. lateof Petworth, Sussex, 
saddler, (Mr. Hunt, Surrey street, 
Strand 

Sherrington H. G. Cooper, L. Cooper, 
and J. Young, Heapy, Lancaster, whit- 
sters. (Mr. R. Boardman, Bolton; 
and Mr. Meadowcroft, Gray’s inn, Lon- 
don 

Slaney M. A. Shiffnall, Salop, money- 
scrivener. (Messrs. Presland and 
Munn, Brunswick square, London; and 
Mr. Pritchard, Broseley 
J. Collyhurst, 
brewer. (Messrs. Hewitt 
Manchester ; and Mr. R. 
lane 


Manchester, 
and Kirk, 
Ellis, Chancery 


Spencer 


Smallridce W. Ledbury, Hereford, 
maltster. (Mr. James Pewtriss, Gray’s 


inn, London; and Mr. W. 
bury 

Stapley T. Tunbridge Wells, butcher. 
(Mr. B landford, King’s Bench Walks, 
Temple 

Stooke W. late of St. Pancras, baker. 
(Mr. Cleife, Exeter ; and Messrs. ®lake- 
lock and Makinson, Elm court, 7 smple 

suilder N.S. Bristol, woollen draper. 


Reece, Led- 








(Messrs. Bieasdale, Alexander, and 
Holme, New inn 

Shuttlesworth W. Dartford, Kent, 
victualler. (Mr. Bugby, Symond’s inn, 


Chancery lane 
Swallow S.Crown court, Threadneedle 


street, Russia broker. (My. Reeks, 
Wellclose square, London 

Thomas P, Hatfield street, Surrey, 
smith and engmeer. (Messrs. Day and 


Hammerion, Lime street, Ladenhall 
street 

Turnell W. Lower Smith street, Nor- 
thampton square, corn deaicr. (Messrs, 


Rhodes, Cook, and Handicy, St. James’s, 


Clerkenwell 

Venn H. jun. Walworth, Surrey, up- 
hoist. , (Mr. G. Ware, solicitor, 
Blackman street, Southwark 

i. late of Sheerness, slopseller. 

(Mr. Silvester, Sheerness ; and Mr. Chil- 
ton, Chancery lane 

Wells W. jun. Bradford, Yorkshire. 
(Mr. Shaw, Staple ian 
* Westlake Upper Kingston, Ring- 


mailtster. (Messrs. 
Carey street, Lon« 
Ringwood, 


wood, Southampton, 
Blake, 
don ; 

Hants 


SL ; 


Cook’s court 
and Mr. Baldwin, 
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Weston J. Liverpool, Lancaster, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Shephard and Adling- 
ton, Bedford-row, London; and Messrs. 
Dultera and Topham, Slater’s-court, 
Castle-street, Liverpool 

West Richard, Liverpool, timber 
dealer. (Mr. T. Blackstock, Paper- 
buildings, Temple, London; and Mr, C. 
Clements, Liverpool. 

Whitworth W. Sowerby, York, cotton 
manufacturer. (Messrs. Cardale anJ 
Spear, Gray’s inn; and Mr. Edwards, 
Halifax 

Wilkins J. Barnet, South Mims, mel- 
ter and tailow chandler. (Mr. Judkin, 
Clifford’s inn 

Wilson T. now or late of Higham, 
Suffolk, miller. (Messrs. Chapman and 
Stevens, St. Mildred’s court, Poultry, 
London 

Wilkinson G. Broad street, near the 
London dock, Wapping, sail maker. 
(Messrs. Annesley and Bennett, Copt- 
hall court, Throgmorton street 

Wright C. Wolverhampton, maltster. 
(Mr. John Jesson, Wolverhampton 

Woodward J. Birmingham, hardware- 
man. (Messrs. Foulkes, Langford, and 
Walford, Southampton street, Covent 
garden 

Young J. Frome Selwood, Somerset, 
elothier. (Mr. J. Williams, Red Lion 
square, London; and Messrs. Williams 
and Bush, Trowbridge, Wilts 

Total bankruptsthis month-.---113 

Last month-.-- +++++209 


ee eee 
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Decrease++- 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Hawkins J. Queen street, Limehouse, 
Middlesex, builder 

Smith H. and H. Chesmer, Great 
Winchester street, merchants 

Duckworth W. Liverpool, merchant 

Hartley C.and W. Hartley, Bingley, 
Yorkshire, cotton spinners 

Lavender J. Yeovil, Somersetshire, 
gardener 

Buckley J. jun. Sholver, Lanca- 
shire, and of Sun court, Market-street- 
Jane, Manchester, manufacturer 

Dick H. Gosport, Southampton, navy 
agent 

Windeatt T. Bridgetown, Devonshire, 
wool spinner 

Wright R. Wm. Malcom, and Chas. 
Wright, late of Watling street, ware- 
houseman 

Shaw J. Rochdale, Lancaster, hatter. 


Bankrupts. 





[May I, 
SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson H. merchant in Glasgow ; 
Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’ tavern, Glasgow, 3d April and 
Ist May 

Blair J. and Co. hosiers in Glasgow, 
and of J. Blair and W. Clark, as indi- 
viduais and partners of said company ; 


Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wiles’ tavern, Glasgow, [7th April 
and 15th May 


RB vir or Douglas Mrs. vintner, Edin- 


burgh; Creditors to meet in John’s 
coffeehouse, Edinburgh, 4th and 23th 
April 


Christie G. and Co. soan manufac- 
turers in Stirling, John Glas, merchant 
there, Robert Tod, merchant in Gias- 
gow, and John Glas, jun. merchant 
there, individual partners of said com- 
pany ; Creditors to meet in the house 
of John Gibb, vintner in Stirling, 28th 
March and 25th April 

Cochran H. and Co. merchants in 
Perth, and H. Cochran, the ostensible 
partner of said company; Creditors to 
meet in the Salutation inn, Perth, 3d 
and 24th April 

Crawford G. Climpy, lime merchant, 
presently residing in Edinburgh; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Royal Exchange 
coffee house, Edinburgh, 20th April and 
23d May 

Dick J. merchant in Markinch; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Royal Exchange 
coffeehouse, Edinburgh, 15th April and 
13th May 

Finiay C. dealer in stoneware, Aber- 
deen; Creditors to meet in the Lemon 
tree tavern, Aberdeen, 26th March and 
16th April 

Finlay J. shopkeeper in Edinburgh; 
Creditors to meet in John’s coffeehouse, 
Edinburgh, 19th April and 10th May 

Hall J. minister, banker, and builder, 
Rose street, Edinburgh; Creditors te 
meet in the Royal Exchange coffeehouse, 
Edinburgh, 3d April and Ist May 

Highgate J. thread manufacturer in 
Paisley ; Creditors to meet in the house 
of W. Hector, vintner, Paisley, 2° 
March and 11th April 

Hill R. grocer and spirit dealer, Edin- 
burgh; Creditors to meet in the Royal 
Exchange coffeehouse, Edinburgh, 27th 
March and 7th Aprii 

Hunter J. merchant in Wigton; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the house of G. Camp- 
bell, innkeeper, Newton-Steward, 3d 
and 24th April 

Kalley J, manufacturer, Paisley; 
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Creditors to meet in the Saracen’s head 
inn, Paisley, 9th and 30th April 

Glasgow 3 
Prince of 
April and 


Kilpatrick D. flesher in 
Creditors to meet in the 
Wales’ tavern, Glasgow, 22d 
17th May 

M‘Arra R. stone-ware 
Perth; Creditors to meet ti 
of J. M‘Leish, vintner, 
March and 13th April 





Millar A. merchant in Kilmarnock ; 
Creditors to meet in the of Joha 
Bryans, vintner, Kilmarnock, Sth Apri! 


and Ist May 
Murdock W, manufacturer 


nd dealer 


in wool at Hollandbush, in the parish of 
Dalrymple, and county of Credi- 
tors to meet in the hous* of Mrs. Robb, 
vintner, Ayr, 1@th Apeii and 7ih May 
Newal!l! R. farmer and cattle dealer 
in Cairn of Closeburn; Creditors to 


meet in Daniel’s coffeehouse, Dumfries, 
29th March and Ist May 

Nicholl C. late merchant, Dundee ; 
Creditors to meet in the house of Alex. 
Morrin, vintner, Dundee, 8th and 27th 
April 

Paterson J. horse dealer in Struthers, 
parish of Kilmarnock; Creditors to 
meet in the house of J. Bryan, vintner, 
Kilmarnock, 17th April and 19th May 


Russel A. baker iu Falkirk ; Creditors 
( 


to mect in the house of A. 
vintner, Falkirk, 30th March and 23.) 
April 

Russel J. merchant in Grahamston ; 
of James 
March 


* sat ) 
urmichael, 


in the hous 
25th 


Creditors to meet 
Brock, vintner, Falkirk, 
and 25th April 

Sharp W. and Son, manufacturers in 
Bannockburn; Creditors to meet in 
the house of J. Gibb, vintner, Stirling, 
28th March and 25th April 

Smith D. soda manufacturer in Cam- 
lachie, near Glasgow, as an individual 
of the Camlachic soda company, and 
the said D. Smith, as the sole proprietor 
thereof; Creditors te meet in the Prince 
of Wales’ tavern, Glasgow 

Scott H. and Co. G. Schemiz and Co. 
and Schemiz, Robertson, and Co. trad- 
ing from Glasgow to Trinidad and 


Curaccoa, under those firms, and of 
H. Scott, merchant in Glasgow ; Credi- 
tors to meet in the Tontine Rooms, 


Glasgow, 5th and 19th April 

Strathy and Pringle, merchants and 
woollen drapers in Perth; Creditors to 
meet in the Salutation ina, Perth, 28th 
March and 27th April 

Todd, Simpson, and Co. calico- 
printers in Glasgow, and of J. Todd, 
jun, and M., B. Simpson, the partners of 


Dividends. 
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said company, as individuals; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Prince of Wales’ 
tavern, Glasgow, 12th April and 10th 
May 

Taylor R. merchant 
in Glasgow 


and auctioneer 
to mect in the 
Prince of Wales’ tavern, Glasgow, 12th 
April and Ist May 


; Creditors 


DIVIDENDS, 


Atkinson J, 
April 27 
Anderson 
ther, May 4 
Andrews T. Basinghall-street, Back- 
weil-naall, factor, April 27 

Atkins J. Norwood, Middlesex, cattle 
dealer, May 4 

Atkinson J. Lancaster, miller, May 
1s 

Bowler E. Edgeware, baker, May 18 

Bradley Ann, Strand, umbrella maker, 
April 27 

Brook J. Stowmarket, Suffolk, cabinet 
maker, April 27 


Rawden, York, grocer, 


J. Dean-street, piano-forte 


Bevan J. Swansea, Glamorgan, cooper, 
May l 

Benson J. Greville street, Hatton 
garden, painter, May 4 

Billet J. City terrace, City road, me- 
dicine maker, May 25 

Corbett L. Cheltenham, April 26 

Cann R. Frith street, Soho, painter, 
May 4 

Cuissett J. East street, upholder, 
April 20 

Cooke J. Gravesend, carpenter, May 
o> 


, 
Compere T. St. Albans, Hertford, 
grocer, April 27 
Crouch W. P. and Co. 
lane, Lombard street, May 4 
Clay R. Hackney, merchant, May 7 
Collinson T. and Co. Lombard street, 
bankers, May 11 
Claypole E. Chatham, shopkeeper, 
May 4 


Clement’s 


Dinsdale J. Kingston upon Hull, 
April 16 

Davy M. Holt, Norfolk, grocer, 
April 5 

Dumville D. C. Sheffield, draper, 


April 24 
Drury W. 
April 20 
Dol'man §. and Co. Poultry, hatters, 
April 25 
Dane J. and Co. Nottingham, hosiers, 
April 24 
Dobson J. 
April 27 
L2 


Canterbury, victualler, 


Liverpool, merchant, 
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Doventon J. Derby, linen draper, 
May 7 

Eccles H. 
April 29 

England E. Little Walsingham, Nor- 
folk, shopkeeper, May !8 

Evans T. Coventry street, linen dra- 
per, May 4 

Edwards J. Ducksfoot lane, Upper 
Thames street, cotton maker, May 4 

Felton J.West Thurrock, Essex, baker, 
April 23 

Francis J. and Co. Rochester, Kent, 
plumbers, April 27 

Goodwin W. Gosport, Southampton, 
baker, May 29 

Green W. Kings!and road, April 20 

Gibson R. Leicester street victualler, 
April 27 

Greaves J. Kingston upon Hull, iron- 
monger, May 14 

Hancock J, 
April 19 

Humphries J. Bristol, brewer, Ap. 27 

Huntemann J. Queen street, Golden 
square, tailor, June 14 

Huntsman M. and Co. South Lincoln, 
milliners, May 10 

Hitchon W. St. Peter’s hill, Doctor’s 
Com:nons, whalebone merchant, May 21 

Hoskin R. Croydon, linen draper, 
May Il 

Huxley T. C. 
May 13 

Hamiltoa C. 
May 18 

King J. and Co. St. Paul, Covent 
garden, silk mercer, May 7 

Luxton E. Exeter, linen draper, Ap. 27 

Lewis P. R. and Co. Strand, silk mer- 
cers, April 29 

Lowton E. Mark lane, merchant, 
May 4 

Lande A. Leadenhall sirect, 
wareman, May 4 

Morgan J. Greenman and Still, Cop- 
pice row, Clerkenwell, victualler, April 
20 


Beverly, corn factors, 


> 
Sheffield, merchant, 


Liverpool, grocer, 


Windsor, linen draper, 


hard- 


Moon C. Southampton, druggist, 
May 1 
Maftett W. Wotton under Ecge, 


Gloucester, April 23 

Mayring S. Manchester, merchant, 
April 20 

Moss J. jun. Newbury, Berkshire, 
timber dealer 

Mork P. Plymouth Dock, linen dra~- 
per, May 4 

Moore H. Kent, tailor, April 30 

Macdonald J. Woolwich, victualler, 
April 30 

Markham E. Honey lane market, 
butcher, April 30 


Dividends. 
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M‘Camley P. Liverpool, merchant, 
April 29 

Mason M. Aldermanbury, wholesale 
linen draper, May 7 

Malcolm W. Watling street, ware- 
houseman, May 18 

Nicholson J. High street, St. Giles’s, 
bookseller, May 21 

Nicholson G. Queen street, Blooms- 
bury, June I! 

Ord W. and Co. Durham, mercers, 
April 29 

Parker J. 
April 16 

Palmer R. Carlton rode, 
miller, April 24 

Paget D. Leicester, grocer, April 30 

Pickwood G. Clouk lane, wine mer- 
chant, April 13th 

Richardson J. and Co. Kent, farmers, 
April 6 

Rutt T. Dalston, Middlesex, stock 
broker, May 4 

Room W. Bristol, serge maker, May I 

Richardson W. and Co. Newcastle 
upon Tyne, merchants, May 14 

tiddlestoffen G. A. Whitechapel, 
linen draper, May 4 

Slater T. Leister, grocer, April 20 

Strickland J. Stounport, Worcester, 
skinner, April 29 

Scott T. sen. jun. and co. Carthorpe, 
York, grocers, April 27 

Swaine R. E. and Co. Bradford, mer- 
chant, April 30 

Seales W. Kingston upon Hull, mer- 
chant, May 14 

Stainesby J. 
per, May I8 

Sarqui, A. J. Bury street, merchant, 
April 23 

Till W. White Lion street, Penton- 
ville, merchant, April 23 

Turpin J. Upper Tooting, corn dealer, 
April 30 

Troutbeck C. 
holsterer, April 30 

Tarslon J. Great Tower street, woollen 
draper, April 30 

Villiars C. New Bond street, milliner, 
April 30 

Webb J. Great Portland street, Mary- 
le-Lone, hatter, April 20 

Whittngham W. Lynn, 
printer, April 20 

Webb T. Hereford, flax dresser, May 1 

Ward M. Gosport, Southampton, 
spirit merchant, May 2S 

Ward R. St. Luke’s head, Old street, 
victualler, April 27 

Wheeler W. Bath, carpenter, Apr. 22 

Wright S. Grange road, Bermondsey, 
bricklayer, April 13 


Gunthorpe, merchant, 


Norfolk, 


Cornhill, woollen dra- 


Rathbone place, up- 


Norfolk, 
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Winniett B. Margaret street, Caven- 
dish square, stock broker, May 25 

Wollastor J. and Co. Holborn bridge, 
distillers, May 7 

Wormington 
burner, April #0 

Wright R. Watling street, warehouse- 
man, May 18 

Williss J. and Co. Fleet street, mer- 
chants, May 29 

Walmsley S. Ormskirk, Lancaster, 
brewer, May 17 


W. Colyton, lyme 


CERTIFICATES. 


Amhurst S. West Farleigh, Kent, 
brewer 

Arshmead T. and W. Furlong, Bristol, 
haberdashers 

Atchison D. Weedonbeck, Northamp- 
ton, draper 

Bainbridze G. C. and W. Cartwright, 
Liverpoo!, merchants 

Brown J. Manchester, builder 

Brown T. Russel street, Bermondsey, 
currier 

Bromley G. St. Saviour, Southwark, 
innkeeper 

Blease J. Dover 
square, upholsterer 

Bovitt B. and C. Hanbury, Catherine 
court, cornfactors 

Badger J. Old Jewry, merchant 

Benticy T. and E. B. Whytt, Fen- 
church street, drysalters 

Bowcher J. Exeter, wine merchant 

Saker R. R. Nottiogham, innkec per 

Cade J. and J. Stevens, Garlick hill, 
wine merchants 

Cansde!l W. Hackney road, carpenter 

Crowder W. Aldermanbury Postern, 
bricklayer 

Corri D. 
music 

Crook A. B. Colne, Lancaster, callico 
manufacturer 

Cleland A. Mary-le-bone, upholsterer 

Carter O. Camomile 
gate, merchant 

Davy i. Jiolt, Norfolk, grocer 

Darwin H. Southampton, tailor 

Down J. Great Winchester street, 
merchant 

Eastman T. Clement’s lane, merchant 

Flack J. coach 
smith 

Faugoin H. Trimrarar, Carmarthen, 
coal dealer 

Felton J, 
baker 

Goodman B. Staverton, Northampton, 
dealer 

Gates T. Christchurch, victualler 


street, Hanover- 


Air street, professor of 


treet, Bish )p- 


Liquoypond street, 


West Thurrock, 


Essex, 


Certificates. 
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Greaves T. Hull, ironmonger 

Grant C. Cushion court, Broad street, 
merchant 

Hill G. Bristol, victualler 

Hampton J. Woolwich, upholsterer 

Humphrey M. Bristol, brewer 

Harrison E. Clifford’s inn, merchant 

Hitchen W. St. Peter’s hill, Doctor’s 
Commons, whalebone merchant 

Hewson D. Wigton, Cumberland, and 
J. Barnes, Bampton, manufacturers 

Hutchinson W. P. Liverpool, grocer 

Hart B. Plymouth, tavern keeper 

Houlden R. Borough, Southwark, 
linen draper 

Hipwell J. 
callico printer 

Johnson Peter, Old street, 
maker 

James B. Northampton, boot maker 

Jones D. W. C. Hansard place, Surry, 
gauze dresser 

Ingram b. 
maker 

lles J. Bristol, victualler 

Kirk J. Leeds, tin plate worker 

Kraus J. Manchester, merchant 

Longhurst J. Kennington, Surry, 
victualler 

Lant D. West Smithfield, salesman 

Llewellyn W. Bristol, toy dealer 


Prestwick, Lancaster, 


cabinet 


Old street, bedstead 








Lazonby Leonard, Par-on’s Green, 
stock broker 

Lovell J. Aldersgate street, jeweller 

Langdale W. Hull, victualler 

Murphy D. B. Piccadil:y, enameller 

Malleson J. K. Sweeting’s alley, 
broker 

Myers D. T. Stamford, Li 1s 
draper 


Manson T. sen. and jun. Tokenhouse 
yara, merchant 
Meesoa Edw. Aldermanbury, 
draper 
Millard J. 
Mallars T. 
baker 
Mills J. 
merchant 
Marris R. Grimsby, grocer 
Morris R. Liverpvol, merchant 
Millar J. Liverpool, merchant 
Marsden J. B. Manchester, uphol- 
sterer 
Norris T. Manchester, merchant ’ 
Noble F. Leadenhal! street, mariner 
Pinney F. Princes street, Leicester 
square, carpenter 
Palmer Jas. 
chant 
Pearkes J, St. Paul’s church yard, 
silk weaver 
Piggott R. Rotherhithe, brewer 


Bristol, baker 
Gravel lane, 





Surrey, 


Hollywell street,’ Strand, 


Aidermanbury, mer- 
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Phillips P. Drury lane, tailor 

Parry I. Bt lanc, Depttord, potter 

Pitt C. Sou hampton, statuary 

Proutt J. Bristol, bakex 

Rowley James, Bow lane, warchousc- 
man 

Roffey B. New Bond street tailor 


Robson Mary, Albermarie  strect, 
milliner 

Reddoll J. Great St. Helen, mer- 
chant 


Rowlandson S, Cheapside, merchant 

Rooks T. Bengoe, Herts, farmer 

Stimson D. Great Grimsby, 
mason 

Smith J. Lancaster, sadler 

Simpson J. Old Change, factor 

Sweeting J. late of Oid Bond street, 
tailor 

Soden J. Coventry, money scrivener 

Stower C. Paternester row, printer 

Simpson J. Holbeck, York, merchant 

Smith J. Manningham, Bradford, 
cotton merchant 

Shipp J. Walcot, Bath, carpenter 

Turner R. Hull, grocer 

Taylor W. Deuanis, Cranley, Surry, 
apothecary 

Travis R. Manchester, silversmith 

Tindall J. Birmingham, button maker 

Van Dyck F. Fenchurch street, mer- 
chant 

Visat G. Portsmonth, vintner 

Watkins I. F. Me Clure, and L. 
Hincksman, Bond street, mi!liners 

Whidborn R. Crediton, Devon, 
malster 

Wheeler J. Andover, mercer 

Weale P. Kingston, Hereford, tailor 

Walker R. Hull, grocer 

Wright W. Manchester, grocer 

Wood W. Excter, wine merchant 


Btu 











Certificates omitted in our last. 


Godshall C. Royal Exchange, ale and 
porter merchant 

Harcourt Wm. 
draper 

Hucks J. and J. 
sail makers 

Howorth S. late of Witley, Surrey, 
turner 

Humberston 
chant 

Haxley T. Croft, Liverpool, grocer 

Hobbs J. Leather lane, Holborn, ca- 
binet maker 

Hawkeshead R. Manchester, cotton 
manufacturer 

Jones C. and B. Loadsman, of Shef- 
field, druggists 
James H. Cannon sireet, bookseller 


of Norwich, linen 


Price, of Wapping, 


E. Hull, spirit mer- 


Certificates. 
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Johnson R. Liverpool, merchant 

Lazarus J. and G. A. Cohen, East 
India Chambers, Leadenhall street, mer- 
chants 

Leo C. Dowgate hill, merchant 

Lewis J. of Bristol, woollen draper 

Lavender J. and C. C. Judd, of Yoo- 
vil, Somerset, gardeners 

Leaver J. of Plymouth, merchant 

Lawrence Henry, of Liverpool, mer- 
chant 

Lax T. Halitax, York, merchant 

' ton T. Oldford, Middiesex, coal 

dice Cuait 

Lake J. Hyde street, Bloomsbury, 
linen draper 

Mostra: Buckingham street, 
Strand, | 

Meck J. of 


w. B. 








rpoc!, merchant 
Morgan of Shepton Mallet, 
bankers 
Meek J. 
ants 


Morgan T. 


and G. Gill, of Liverpool, 





I of Stourbridge, Worces- 
ter, drug rist 

‘iuss UC. Thanet piace, Strand, china 
enameller 

Moffatt T. and J. 
street, blue manufacturer: 

Nicholls W. Piccadilly, linen draper 

Nixon R. Manchester, warehouse- 
men 

Newham D. and J. Oliphant, of Mitre 
court, Cheapside, factors 

Phillips C. A. and T. Phillips, of Mil- 
ford, Pembroke, bankers 

Picksiay W. of Exeter, linen draper 

Peck J. Lombard street, 

Palser [. Winchcomb, 
engincer 

Read R. of Lothbury, factor 

Rowlandson S., E. Isaac and W. 
Brien, Cheapside, warehousemen 

Roberts E, Hammersmith, 
iayer 

Robinson J. 
cotton spinner 

Sargent S. of Bath, chinaman 

Stinchcomb W. of Bristol, cabinet 
maker 

Strickland T. and T. Newby Brick- 
wood, of Liverpoo!, merchant 

Strickland J. of Stourport, Worces- 
ter, skinner 

Skaif R. of Liverpool, ironmonger 

Simeon St. Ange, Wine street, Bris- 
tol, lace merchant 

Shearcrait J, Gloucester street, Queen 
square, tailor 

Swann W. Shiffnal, Salop, breeches 
maker 

Sarjent Joseph, Jermyn street, watch 
maker 


Brown, Goswell 








stationer 
Gioucester, 


brick- 


Dalston, Cumberland, 
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Swire R. Liverpool, merchant 

Spencer J. Deptford, rope maker 

Sykes J. Queen street, Cheapside, 
sugar factor 

Smythe R. late of Tottenham, money 
scrivener 

Thorniey J. of Liverpool, merchant 

Tucker M. of Exeter, dyer 

Vaux J. of Cushion court, Broad 
street, broker 

Vos Hermanus and J. C. Essen, late 
of New court, Crutchedfriars, mer- 
chants 

Ulrich G. late of Croydon, Surrey, 
baker 

Wall J. of Oxford street, hatter 

Wood A. and A. Manchester, cotton 
merchants 

Warninah J. G. of 
chant 

Wilson J. Beakstreet, Golden square, 
man’s mercer 

Wilton R. Bishopsgate street, mer- 
chant 

Williams T. Monythoystone, Mon- 
mouth, coal merchant 


*lymouth, mer- 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


W. Babb and N. Simpson, of the 
Circus, Minories, ale and porter-dealers. 

J. Lucombe, B. Pince, M. Lucombe, 
and R. Pince, of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, Devon, gardeners 

M. Heathfield, R. Heathfield, J. 
Middleton, and J. Martin, of Sheitieid, 
cotton spinners 

R. Brettel, J. White, T. Dowman, 
and S. Jones, of Bread street, Cheap- 


Rn 
DD. 


side, wholesale haberdashers 

s. Lee, Ss Wood, and J. W vod, of 
Wakefield, woolstaplers 

C. Archer and J. Clarke, of Beech 


strect, Barbican, grocers 

A. Trail and E. Barke, of Oxford 
street, boot and shoe maker 

T. Kelly and P. Kelley, of Manches- 
ter, drapers 

R. Edgar and S, and A. Sloan, of 
Greenwich 

I. Spencer, T. Smith, and T. 
man, of York, manufacturers of vitriolic 
acid 

J. Cam, of Backpath, and S. Vick, of 
Kingstanley, Gloucester, clothiers 

J. Burditt and E. W. Morris, ot Holy- 
well row, St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
printers 

I. Cooke and T. Brawn, of Chelten- 
ham, cabinet markers 


Dear- 


A. Delvalle and W. Cookesley, of 


Hoiborn, wine merchants 
P, Rose and R, Ivey 


Partnerships dissolved. 
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B. Bailey and J. Ryle, of Mitcham- 
common, calico printers 

W. Chudleigh and W. Chudleigh, of 
Newton Abbott, Devon, printers 

P. Barker and J. Wainwright, jun. of 
Rawmarsh, York, potters 

C. Holmes and C, Rodd, of Hillstreet, 
Finsbury square, distiilers 

D. Nowlan and S. Wood, of Shadwell, 
ship chandlers 

J. Roylance, W. Roylance, and J. 
Wilson, of Manchester, grocers 

G. Chesworth, and W. A. Jump, of 
Chester 

A. Campbell aud J. Gibson, of Bill 
Quay, Durham, colour-manufacturers 

J. Richardson, J. D. Coster, B. Brown, 
T. Anyon, and S. Essex, of Middle 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, coal mer- 
chants 

T. Green and J. Birkby, of Leeds, 
flax spinners 

W. Whitworth, M. Walker, H. Bow- 
man, and W. Calvert, of Leeds, machine 
makers 

W. Leigh, J. Leigh, and Jas. Leigh, 
of Liverpool 

C. Squire and J, Warwick, of Furni- 
val’s inn-court, Holborn, printers 

W. Sanderson, of Honley, York, and 
G. Sanderson, of Noble-street, mer- 
chants 

W. Millward and J. Wight, of Bir- 
mingham, gilt toy-makers ; 

\. Wigan and J. Harris, of Croydon, 
surgeons 

J. Gardner and R, Barnett, of Wat- 
ling-street, warehousemen 

T. Green and T. Spencer, of Holy- 
well lane, Shoreditch, coal dealer 

J. Radelyfie and H. Maxwell, jun. of 
Birmingham, platers 

H. Kinder and W. Finch, of Man- 
chester, chemical manufacturers 

J. Aldred, RK. Mashiter, and Wm. 
Griffith, of Fish street hill, linen drapers 

T. T. Wetherhead and W. Maud, of 
Wapping, coopers 

J. S. Tallents and D. Isherwood, of 
Manchester, cotton dealers 

J. Ellam, sen. of Westleigh, Lancas- 
ter, and T. Isherwood, of Pennington, 
Ladcaster, butchers 

H. Sherrington, G. Cooper, and L. 
Cooper, of Waite Coppice, Lancaster, 
bles eTs 

H. Sherrington, G. Cooper, and W. 
Sharrock, of Roach mill, Lancaster, 
cotton spinners 

J. Scott and A. Scott, of Horsley- 
down lane, coopers, and L. Hoffham, 
J.J. Iselin, and H. Hoffham, of Mill 
Stairs, Bermondsey, stave merchants 
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R. Meek, W. Mousley, J. Dicken, and 
R. Cooper, of Button-upon-Trent, Staf- 
ford, bankers 

M. Robinson, J. O. Robinson, and 
B. Dewhirst, of Leeds, booksellers 

R. Walker and J. Edwards, of Dudley, 
Worcester, nail ironmongers 

J. Moston and T. Forrest, of Warring- 
ton, Lancaster, grocers 

J. B. Cooper and G. Allen, of Provi- 
dence row, Finsbury square, grocers 

I. Cooke and T. Brawn, of Chelten- 
ham, cabinet makers 

D. Cudworth and W. Duncombe, of 
Inner Temple lane, London, law sta- 
tioners 

W. Libbis and J. Thompson, of Beccles, 
Suffolk, plumbers 

G.S. Bramwell and J. Woodhead, of 
Drury lane, distillers 

J. Rodgers and M. Rodgers, of Shef- 
field, York, factors 

D. Jackson and T. Cooke, of Modi- 
ford court, Fenchurch street, druggists 

T. Riddell, D. Scholefield, and J. 
Kirby, of Kingston-upon-Hull,  tar- 
venders 

R. Rippon, W. Lees, and T. Wilkin- 
son, jun. of Liverpool, merchants 

G. Harris and R. Henesey, of Rath- 
bone place, Oxford street, saddle tree 
makers and rivetters 

M. A. Wright and S. Bishop, of Lei- 
cester 

A. Alker and F. Alker, of Wigan, 
Lancaster, calico manufacturers 

C. Tayleur and bk. Shackleton, of 
Liverpool 

J. Bringloe and J. 
Stow-market, Sutiolk, 
drapers 

T. Boughey and T. Mildred, of Tipton, 
Stafford, brick makers 

S. Waiker and R. Gibson, of Birming- 
ham, curriers 

W. Woodward, J. Cullen, W. Be 
guley, and T. Thornton, of Nottingham, 
brazicrs and tinmen 

G. Meares, M. Jones, and A. Iiling- 
worth, of Welsh-povl, Montgomery, 
bankers 

G. Robinson and W. Stead, of Leeds, 
York, calico and check manufacturers 

rT. Wren, W. Corry, and W. Wood- 
cock, of Preston, Lancastey, timber mer- 


M. Shreeve, of 
and 


groce rs 


chants 
W. Taylor and B. Moxon, of Hud- 
dersfield, York, druggists and chymists 
J. Dowthwaite and G. C. Eliis, of 





Maidstone, Kent, chymists and crug- 
gists 

J. Kay and J. Eaton, of Warrington, 
Lancaster, ironmongers 


Partnerships dissolved. 
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W. Harrison and T. Squire, of New 
Salford, Lincoln, brick makers 

W. Nairn and W. Bell, of Morpeth, 
Northumberland, spirit merchants 

J. C. Wilson, of Workington, and 
J. Rawlins, of Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
grocers 

8. Smith and J. Aitcheson, of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, seedsmen 

T. Thorne and J. Radley, of Bristol, 
linen drapers 

T. Land, G. Evers, and J. Umpleby, 
of Hunslet, York, flax-spinners 

W. Pycroft and S. R. King, of Great 
Wiachester street, merchants and in- 
surance brokers 

A. Graham and J. Hunter, of Red- 
cross street, East Smithfield, yeast mer- 
chants 

T. Heal and J. 
dealers 

J. Hill, R. Frost, W. Harvey, and J. 
Langdon, of Launceston, bankers 

J. Rough, T. Le Mesurier, H. L. 
Routh, and J. Robertson, of Austin 
friars, merchants 

G. Braithwaite, sen. G. Braithwait, 


Warwick, timber 


! : “41 
jun, and I. Braithwaite 


J. Curtis, W. Priest, E. Baker, of Red- 
cross street, Cripplegate, curriers 

J. Jackson, J. H. Randell, T. B. Ran- 
dell, of Riverpool, merchants 

T. Grainger, J. Wood, B. Crane, and 
J. Pardoe, of Worcester, china manu- 
facturers 

A. Mein, and O. Pell, of Liverpool, 
merchants 

T. F. Bristow, B. B. Tillstone, of 
Cripplegate buildings, chymists 

G. and W. Hull, of Battle, and R. 
Lyun, of Bexhill, Sussex, curriers 

J. Burehall, R. Burchall, of Macker- 
field, and T. Thvrelfal, late of Macker- 
iicld, Lancaster, cotton spinners 

J. Houghton and W. Friswell, of 
Primrose stréct, Bishopsgate Witiout, 
trimming manufacturers 

J. F. Be SS and P. De launey, St. 
James’s street, W gold- 
smitas 

W. Harcreaves Shepherd, of 
Waddingion, York, cotton spimers 

W. Matthex and R. Seaman, of 
Exeter, fu! 
J. Phillips and J. Ho 


Li auction ers 


‘stminster, 


and J. 


nan, O7 Ten- 





1. W. Eawards and C. F. Buliivant, 
of Warwick, button makers 

J. M‘Murphy and D. M*‘Alpine, of 
Liverpool, Lise ull bak« rs 

P. Sutton, of Manchester, 


A. Bury, of Heaton-Norris, Lancaster, 


, 
and J. 


| cotton spinners 











Oat: 




















181}; 








Premiums of Insurance, &c. 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 
From Loxpon to American States, British Ships; l0gs. ret. 5/. 

Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, Newfoundland and Cvast of 

or the Isle of Wight - - 2gs. Labradore - - - +. -| Ggs, ret. 2/. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, [Bay of Fundy, Que bec, or 

or Plymouth - - - - 3gs. Montreal - - - - -{ 10gs. ret. 4/. 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey 3gs. Cape of Good Hope or St. He- : 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- lena, Ce mpony s ee - -| 4gs. 

pool, Whitehayen, and Places jOthers - - - -| 6gs. ret. 12 

adjacent - - igs. ‘Southern F bbary, © out & “home 35s. 

Kinsale, Cork, Wate ford, Dub- Bengal, Madras, or China, 

lin, Newry, or Belfast - -! Sgs. Company’s Ships - - = -| 82 
Limerick or Galway - - 6gs. Ditto, outand hone - - -| 16/. 
Londonderry or Glasgow - -| 5gs. MMOS = - © « « « © of 
Yarmouth or Lynn - - - -| l4g. or2. 
Hull or Gainsborough - - -} l4gs. Liverroor, Brisror, &e. to 
Newcastle, W hitby, or Sunder- |\Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 

land - - 2gs. ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 
Leith, Perth, ‘Dundes, ” Mont- Glasgow - - xy 4gs. L 

rose, or Aberdor nm - - -| 2gs. or 24; Lime stick orGalway - - -| 4Sgs. 
luverness, Shetland, or the Ork- Archangel, home - - - -{20gs. 3. 

ney Islands - - - - -| 2$gs. Oporto or Lisbon - - - -| 8gs. ret. 42 
Stockholm and Places adjacent gs. ret. 10/. |Gibraltar - - - - - - -| S8gs. ret. 4/. 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- Madeira - - - - - = -| Ggs. ret. 2/. 

burgh - - - - - - -| 40 10 Jamaica - - - - - = -| 7gs, ret. 3/. 10s. 
Oporto - - - - - - -| &gs. ret. 42. Leeward Islands - - - - -| 8 a 
Lisbon - - - - - - -| 8gs. ret. 4/ [Ditto with Convoy - - - -| Sgs. 1. 
Riode Janeiro - - - - -| 8gs. ret. 4, American States - - - - -| Ditte 


MEDITERMANEAN, Viz. 
Malaga and Places adjacent 
Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, 

or Constantinople - 





10gs. ret. Si. 


20gs. ret. Si. 








Greenland, out and home 


Dvsiix, Coax, &c, to 
London 








8gs. 


4gs. ret. 1/. 











Madeira - - - - - - -| 4gs.ret. 1/. The Baltic - - - - - -| 10gs, ret. 5/. 
Jamaica - - ° 8gs. ret. 4/. Lisbon and Oporto - - - -| 6gs. ret. 32 
Leeward lelende, viz. érenate, American States, American 

Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. -{ 6gs. ret. 34. Ships - - - - - = -| 6gs. 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice} 6gs. ret. 3i. Ditto, British - - - -+1 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and Greenland, out and home - - aa 

Places adjacent - - - «} 1Qgs. ret. 6l. [West ere gee 8gs. ret, 4/. 
The American States, their Jamaica - - -- - Ditto 

Ships - - - - - - -i figs, | Limerick to London . =) 4gs. 

PRICE OF LEATHER. 
per lb. ' per lb. 

Butts, 50 to 56lbs. each - ~- 20d to 22d | Calf Skins, 30 to40lbs.- - - 28d to 33d 

Ditto, 56 to G6lbs. each - - 22 to 24 Ditto, 50to 70lbs. - - - = 34 to 42 

Merchants’ Backs - - - 19 to 21 Ditto, 70 to 8O0lbs. - - - - 36 to 40 

Dressing Hides - - - - ~ 18 to 20 Small Seals (Greenland) - - 3s to 3s. 1d, 

Fine Coach Hides - 20 to 2 Large Ditto, 140s. to 180s. per doz. 

Crop Hides, 35 to 40lbs. for ¢ cutt. 17 to 20 Goat Skins, 60s, to 70s, ditto. 

Ditto, 45to 50 lbs. - - - - 2 to 22 Tanned Horse Hides - - - - 18 to 20 

PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat, Engl. new 13 6 a 14 0 per 70lbs. Barley, English - 6 6a 7 O per 60lbs, 
American’ 13 0 a 13 6 ditto Scotch - 6 Oa 6 3 ditto 
Dantzig 14 1a 14 3 ditto Malt, Fine - - 10 6a 11 O per36 qts, 
irish, old 9 Oa ll 6 ditto Inferior - 9 Oa 10 0 ditto 
Ditto, new 12 0 a 12 6 ditto Reans, Tick - -57 0a 58 O per quar. 

Oats, Potatoe - - 3 10a 4 O per 45lbs. Peas, White - - 52 0 a 64 0 ditto 

Ditto, new - 4 la 4 2 ditto Flour, Fine - - 80 0a 82 0 per 280Ibs. 
Limerick + 3 10 a 3 II ditto Seconds - 70 0a 74 Q ditto 
Waterford - 3 9a 3 11 ditto American 50 0a 55 0 per 196lba 
Cork - - 3 4a 3 6 ditto Ditto, Sour 40 0 a 45 0 ditto 
Wexford - 3 3a 3 5 ditto 
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Importations, &c. 


IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THE MONTH ENDING 20TH 4PRIL, 1811. 








[May 1, 














e 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons ------ 276 Rags, tons -+++ee--+eeceee sete 210 
Bariila, tons .-+0.+++-+-+- eevee 490 Raisins, Smyrna, Cwt. -+++e+e+++ 12,760 
Brandy, gallons eeeestece eoteee 8000 Rice " bags CORR eroeesocccevsesees 9300 
Brimstone, tons......- sseaeeure Rum, gallons «--+-++++-++++ dedses 1,910,000 
Bristles, doz. Ibs. «++++-+++-+++s 1520 Silk, Thrown, Ibs.-----+-+ee+eees 13,780 
Butter, tons ..... se eee ereees . 580 —— Raw, Ibs. -+++eeeeeeeeeeee 20,640 
Coffee, bags -.++-.seseseeeeeee 12,100 Sugar, hogsheads -+++-++++e+++++ 15,400 
Cork, tons --.-..-. Sus oewens eoce —_— Tallow, toms +-++e+++ ee eee eeees 06 
Cotton, Ibs, -++---eseeeeeeee ++ 4,100,000 Tar, barrels «+++ +--+ eeeeeeeeee 1230 
Flax, tons «--+--.-++++. essdes 4 230 Tobacco, tbs. +++ +++ eee eee eeeee 1,450,000 
Hemp, tons ic weadenmawsad ° 180 Turpentine, cwt.---+---+++%- Pode 4000 
Linseed, qrs. +--++++++++++++++ 3500 Wheat, qrs. «see t reece eee eee $4,000 
Madder, Cwt, +--+ weer crerccece . 1750 Wine, gallons ec ererecceccosesecs 17,500 
Oil, Olives, tons--.---++++++-- .* 96 Wool, cwt. Spanish «-+-++-++++- 2340 
Oranges COcecesccecccccsoccsecd 2,500,000 Ries co cccececccccceseescoe se 270,000 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 
2d Apsil. | 9th April. | 16th April. | 23d Apnil. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us, «+ essere res ceees cocees] 28 4 2% 4 | 28 28 0 
Ditto, at sight «+--+-seer-reecreecee seeceees 27 «5 27 6 | @ 2 27. 3 
Rotterdam, 2 Us, +-+++++eeee-ereeee ercccecs -— 8 3 8 3 8 3 
Hamburgh, 2§ Us. s++e+eeeeeeereeeee soeees} 24° 0 230—~C«‘*6 23 «6 23 «ff 
Altona, 24 -+e+-reeeer cere eens Wee coeewees “i 6 (Ot 24 «(1 93 #7 24 1 
Paris, lday’s date +-++++-eersseeseers eee 17 16 17 16 17 16 17 16 
itta, at sight «--+-+-- ee bess Hiv didevoced 18 6 18 0 17 10 18 @ 
UTCORUX oe cece er ce cers eceseeeresessees o- 18 6 7 #10 17. Ww 18 2 
Madrid ------ Rffective Sherer enesee eeereeee — — = ae 
Palermo sees Empaper sees cecercsseccececnce 125 125 125 125 
Cadiz ocesercccceresecerasecerecssesersees — 40 464 46} 
Ee See eee ent ee 41 41 4l 41 
Leghorn OR eee cece rerccoscccceseeceseseence 58 5a 58 58 
GenOa+seerecccrssecesesesesrscvesas eecece 54 54 54 54 
Wemlee cccrcccccccccccccccccvcccceticccece 52 52 52 52 
Naples Soccer rceesesaceeeeesee Ce cercerees 42 42 42 42 
BD oc TtW oo d00600soevcbev ses ‘cual soeedal @ 67 675 68 
Oporto eecese eereree eesescens pe rerecceres 68 658 €8 683 
Rio Janeiro -cccccccccccccccccsccccceseses 72 72 7 72 
Ita - 2.0. bef 00040 40005404000 000000405 63 63 65 65 
Gibraltar © -cccccccccccccccce eocvcccces . 40 40 40 40 
PD apc envieedscessoncesetsocerececrsd 104 104 102 10! 
Di Ghote + \ceereneenabetensee oe eetesece 104 lus 104 103 





New Dollars 5s. 9d. per Ounce. 
Agio of the Bank on Holiand, 4 per Cent. 











Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 


Gazette, for the Week ending 13th April, 1811. 





| emit<« 


Wheat - - - - - + 88s lld Peas - ~- - - - - - = 48s ild 
Bye = -- --+2+-++- - 46 3 Boe. <« ss =e -« sc 28 @& SG 
Barley -- +--+ + - - - - 37 4 Oats + - - - - = = = - - Bill 
Qatmeal - - - - - - - - - 47 8 Beer or Big - - - - - - 2+ - == 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—22d April, 1811. 
SY, JAMES’s MARKET. WHITECHAPEL, SMITHFIELD. 
y #B &. # 3s. Ls. #£ &. £ 3%. Lt 
Hay - - + 6 Oto 9 0] Hay - - - 6 Oto 910{ Hay - ~ - 81to 9 10 
Clovce - - 8 O—10 O| Clover - - 8 0 —10 0] Clover - - 8 O0— 810 
Straw - - 315— 4 1] Straw - - 3 O— 312] Straw - - 3 O— 310 
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PRICE OF COALS, 25th April, 1811. 











Newcastle . ‘ - 45 Oto 56 0} Cinders 31 0 to—— 
Sunderland . ‘ - 44 0— 53 0} Other Coals ‘ 50 0— S55 O 
Delivered at 12s. advance on the above Prices. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Price nd Grain, 22d April, 1811. 

Wheat . P - 60 to 68 {Malt . j 60 to 70jOats . . 18 to 26 
——, fine . - 7 — S4]White Pease . . 88S — 40 | Polands , . 27— 2 
——,, superfine . 88 — 92/ Boilers . . . 42 —46/Fine Flour. . s-—-— 
Rye. .  . 84— 38jGray . ‘ . 88 — 41 | Seconds , 70 — 75 
Barley . . 26 — 38/Beans, old . . 86 — 43 | Persack of 5 bushels, or 280\bs. 
——, fine . - 40 — 41 |Ticks . . . 34 — 49 [Rape Seed, per last L.46 — 51 
Monpay, 22d April, 1811. 

SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE OF Slbs. BY THE CARCASE. 
Beef ‘ 5 0t0 6 O| Beef. > ; é 40todS 0 
Mutton 5 0—5 8] Mutton . . : 4 0—410 
Veal 6 O—7 4} Veal : . ‘ ° 5 0—7 0 
Pork 5 8—6 8] Pork a 5 8—6 58 
Lamb 7 0—8 4] Lamb 6 0o—8 0 
PRICE OF HOPS.—BorouGu. 
Kent, bags . ‘ ‘ . L610 to 7 5| Kent, pockets. ‘ . LI O0to9 O 
Sussex : . ; ‘ 5 12 — 6 5] Sussex A . 5 6 6—710 
Essex . , ‘ She “le 6 0O—7 OO} Essex, Farnham . a . 10 O—1M4 O 











Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 41 64 per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Nerriesuir, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—From London Gazette of 
20th April, 1811. 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, ages =m. 





MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork . - . 8d. a 9d, 
Oatmeal, per bolls, of L. s. ad. | Lamb, per qr. ; . ; . 6s. a 9s. 
First, per boll > . P . 010 6 Raw Hides, per st. . P - 6s. a 7s. 
Second . . ; ; - O19 O | Butter, per Ile : . - Is. 9d. to Qs, 
Third . 4 ; ; : . O18 O | —--, Salt A ‘ Is. dd. a 1s, 9d, 
First, per peck , ' ‘ - O 1 4 | Eggs, per dozen . Fe 
Barleymeal ° , ° - O18: GRASS MAR KET, MARCH 13. 
Peasemeal ‘ : ‘ . O 1 2 | Sheep and a 260, at per stone, sinking 
Quartern Loaf ; , - 0 O11 oftals ‘ ‘ . 8s. 6d, a 8s, 9d. 

PRICES OF MEAT, "&e, Cattle, 109 ° - 9s. a 9s. Gd. 

Beef, per Ib. , : . . 6d. a 8d. | Milk Cows, 121. to 211. 
Mutton ° é ‘ ° . 7d. a 8d. | Horses sold heavily. 
Veal ‘ ‘ ; : . 8d. a 12d. | Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt. 8s. 6d. a 10s. 6d, 





DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, April 11. 


LINENS. YARNS, per spl. Riga Thiesenhausen 78 a 80 
Sail-cloth, No.1 . 18 a 14 (|3lb, Linthand-spun4 6a4 2} Drujana Cut. . . 64a 68 
HempCotton Bagging10 a = 3 ditto Mill-spun. 4 6a410| Leibau. . 70 a 72 
Strelitz . 8a 4dittoditto . .5 6a45 8/ Narva, 12 head 7. = 8 ow 
Lint Osnaburghs . Gg a 74 5 ditto dito . .5 Qa6 2) Archangel . . . —g = 
Tow ditto . . . 4¢a 5} |6dittoditto . .69a6 10 HEMP, 
Ditto ditto . . . Ga 7$|7dittoditto . .7 6a8 O| Petersburgh, clean L.75 a 80 
Ditoditto . . . 7a 7} |6shorts ditto . .4 9a5 0| Ditto, halfclean . 00 a 65 
German Dowlas-27 inch 12 7 and 8 Tow ditto 0 7a0 8) Riga Rhine . . . 75877 
Common ditto, 27 — 11 10 to 20Ib. ditto . 0 0208) DrujanaPass . . 58 a 62 
Tow sheeting, 24 port 10a 11 FLAX, Common Pass , . 68 a GO 
Ditto ditto— 20 — 8% a 9} | Petersburgh, 12head L.74 a 76| Codilla . ... 452849 

—, 9 ditto 78a80 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
APRIL 26, 1811. 
—— 

B. signifies Barrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112lb.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 

Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a $ Chést of Oi130 Flasks, or ee ; Lt. Last, 

or Barrels "of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels ; Ton, or 20 

cwt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Notr, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pee of 138 

Gallons ; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons ; Ma- 

deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 

Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. | 
N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the | 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. ( 
f 
FROM TO in =) FROM TO vw | 
#£.s. d.\#. 8. a5 &. 8. d\#. 8. Alf 
ALUM, English ------ 24.0 0/25 O O [F.|\Copper, unmanufact.--|5 17 6}0 0 OC. . 
, Roach ------ 115 0};0 0 OC. ,» manufactured] 6 0 O10 0 0 . 
Almonds Barbary Bitter} 8 5 0} 0 0 O |—|'\Copperas, Green 0 § O10 8 6/4 : 
— Sweet? 4 5 0| 0 0 O [—/|Cotton Pernambuc]| 0 110} 0 = 1 Jitilb r 
, Jordan ----/18 0 0/21 0 0 |—/Wol = } Bahia 017/018 ( 
—, Valentia --} 5° 5 0}510 0 | — & 4 Maranhan| 0 | 6};0 1 7/- ¢ 
Annatto, Flag... +--- 0 1 3]}0 0 Ohin! & (Para 015101 6- ( 
-, Spanish ----}0 3 6/0 4 3/_~] 4 (Surinam 1017/0 1 9F- ¢ 
Argol, Bolo. & Rie. W.| 6 0 0/6 6 0 {cl 2 2 Demerara! 0 1 4/0 1°7— “ 
——- Florence, White} 5 5 0} 5 10 O |_/}} S& (Berbice --}0 1 4/0 T 7; ‘ 
—- »Red--| 3 09 0/0 0 Of} , g Carriacou | 0 1 7;)0 1 8|- be 
——- Naples, White --} 5 15 0} 4 0 0 —|| Io = -1015/0 71 6- ™ 
, Red 210 01315 O|—j & & “Barbadoes} 0 1 4/0. 1 5 - 
Ashes Amer. Pearl---.|2 8 0)0 0 O|—/|= Q Dorningo- 014/01 6 = 
_- Potbest--} 2 6 0/0 0 O|-|'s ¢& Martinco | 0 15/0 1 6 ‘te 
—— Barilla, Teneriffi.} 2 8 0} 210 0 |—| & Smyrna 0 1 0/0 1 = > 
—- »Spanish | 2 0 0}0 0 O}—|| © Bahama --|0 1 2/0 1 4/- we 
, Sicily --} 2 8 O} 210 0 |—|| * Bengal --|0 0 7/0 0 8}- ¥ 
— Dantzic Pearl 110 0/118 © |—/DYER’S Wd. Bar. W. jIg 0 0 /}19 0 OT! a 
—— Russia Pot------ 112 040 0 0 |j—||_——_-——, Brazil --j20 0 0/0 0 OF Sa 
Bark, Oak --------- 33 10 0 |35 0 O |—}|———- , Braziletji2 0 Oj18 O 6 
BERRIES, Junip. Gx} 1 5 OF} 110.0 |—|———_-——,, Cam Wd. j}40 0 000 0 6 [- - 
——, Ita. 10 0; 114 0 —| —-- »Fustic--115 0 O}16 0 O}- _ 
——-——, Yell. Turk.| 2 10 0/216 0 1G.)|;\— Zantoryoune] 9 0 0 |10 0 0 /- sas: 
Brandy, Best -----... 1 8 O} 111 O i aura pene Camp. {20 0 0 }2L 0 OF bas 
——t—, Inferior .---- 1 6 O/ 1 8 © |—]————Hond. chipt }17 0 0|:7 10 o|— § J 
Brimstone, Foreign Ko [30 0 0 [34 0 0 [C ||\————Jamaicach. [14 0 0|15 U0 O}— Ip 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un.Ji7 0 O| O O O |—|——Nicaragua, |. |34 0 0 [35 0 OF Isi 
, Archan. ditto 20 0 0/0 0 0 j— small .j18 0 0,20 0 OF o 
» Konings. ditto}20 0 0} 0 O © |—Sanders, Red ------.. 45 0 0}0 0 O}- me 
CAPERS, French ----|11 0 O/}14 0 0 {— Mi 
————, Spanish----|6 10 0|8 0 0 |p, DRUGS Mi 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb.) 110 0} 117 0|—I/ALOES, Barb. -+----/18 0 019 0 o|c. J Ne 
, East India 0 40/0 6 Oj , Succotorine --20 0 0 [26 0 0 |— il 
Cocoa, Wet India- - 310 0); 4 0 Oc. » Hep.or E. I. 14 0 0/15 0 0] Op 
——--, Carr. tor Exp 511 0/6 1 © |—/|Angelica Root ------ 6 0 0/510 0- Pir 
Coffee, W. I. veryord| 1 5 0/2 O © |—j|Antimony Crude 5°5 0/510 OF Qu 
a ————— ord.| 2 1 0} 210 © |—lArsenic, Red -.....-- 40 0)4 4 0} Rhy 
mid} 210 0/3 0 0 jJ— » White ..-... 218 0/3 0 0; aia 
gd.}3 1 0) 3 5 © |—)Balsam, Capivi-..... 03 2/0 3 6ih§ Saf 
fnel 316 01315 0 /— hy ey 010 0/0118 0)— Seg 
——, Mocha or E.1./20 0 0 (24 0 0 /— » Tel +++. 0056 06610 70-8 
——, Java ---+++--1 4 0 0/410 0 |—)|Bark, Jesuits --.-.-.. 03 6/0 0 O[— Sal 
—< 



















































































































































































LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 445 
FROS TO ] = rrOM | TO - 
2s. dig s. dis £8: dgs 4a 
Bark, Jesuits, Red----} 0 10 01/0 15 © (|Ib.)/Sarsaparilla --------}0 1 8,0 3 © bb. 
—_- , Yellow--;0 3 01/0 4 0 lo Sassafras ----+-2+++0. 315 0°319 O C. 
Borax, refined, E.1.--}5 0 0|0 0 0O C. |/Scammony te eeeeeeee 17 0!1 8 Ob. 
Sieelio , English} O 2 41] 0 2 6 IIbilSenna .......0...05. 030056— 
d of —-, unre. or Tine, |} 410 010 0 OIC. faeces, Anni. Alicant --| 6 0 0 610 0 (C,. 
ast, Camphire, refined----|0 5 6}]0 6 © |b. , Coriander, Eng- ' 
r 20 ——,, unrefined --/15 0 0 20 0 0 {C.jj Bish »ccccccccess 016 0\;0 0 0 
138 Cantharides ........ | 013 01013 6 fii, Cummin ...... 410 0,416 OW 
Ma- Cardamoms (best)----; 0 8 0} 013 6 —i——> Fenugreek ----}3 10 0;'315 0 — 
120 Cassia Buds ----+---- jb TL O} O O O \C.)\Sheliack ---+++++++5- 8001/9 0 Oe 
(all —- Fistula, W.1.--}5 15 0]6 0 O |—Sticklack---.-.-- (8 00, 91 6— 
ms ; —- Lignea-------- 9 0 6118 O O |-+ {Snake Root --.-----/0 4 0;0 4 6 ilb. 
Castor Oil, p. bot. 131.) 0 5 6 | 0 0 O |bo/\Soap, Cast. or Spanish} 8 § 0/9 0 OC. 
i the Cocalus Indicus - -- - - - nol 0;0 0 OC. » Yellow «+.++s++ 400/00 0— 
Colocynth, Turkey - | 0 4 0;0 0 0 {b. j——, Mottled ---.-- 410 0;06 0 0 As 
Columbo Root --.-.. SO COLO O Oi eum, Crile ess ccsnes 414 0;0 0 0 L 
"ta Cream of ‘lartar------ 8 0 0;9 O O |—!'Spermaceti, refined --}0 3 0,0 3 3 ib. 
AL Essence of Bergamot | 0 12 0 | 0 13. O /Ib.!'Tamarinds, West India| 5 10 0/5 15 0 (C. 
Ic = - Lavender--} 0 10 0 | 0 10 6 {fb.|'Tapioca, Lisbon------ 0 0 610 1 O jb. 
) re ——- Lemon:---}0 8 6)0 9 0 —||Turmeric, Bengal ----|7 0 0/9 0 0 \C. 
2 ———- Origanum | 014 0/015 0 =| —, China ----{l0 0 0/0 0 O 
hth —-——- Rosemary |0 8 0 | 010 O —|————, West India | 5 10 0 | 6 00 - 
Le Gallanzel, East india |} 215 0}3 O 0 |C./|\Verdigrise, Wet.-.--- 02 9);0 3 3 ib. 
‘ Gentian Root -----...|4 0 0|4 4 0}—I} —-, Dry +--+: 0 50/0 5 6] 
C Ginseng «+++ -+..0000 'o 2 gf] 2 6 {lb —-, Crystalliz.| 012 6/013 0 
40 Gum Ammo. Drop----:17 0 9 |20 0 0 C.) Vitriol, Roman --+--- 00 7/0 0 Te 
rk Lump --| 2 0 0/13 0 0 ~— EBONY, Black Rose 20 0 0 24 0 OT. 
yi Gum Arabic, F. I. --} 2 0 G0 /410 0 ee, Green «+++ 12:0 01310 Oe 
a — Turkey, fine----; 8 0 0; 9 O O |— Elep. T. 70 to 901b. ea..28 0 0 30 0 OCC. 
= — Barbary --.--- 216 0} 218 0 |———, Scrivelloes --/14 0 0:17 0 O l— 
4% — Assafetida ----| 5 0 0 12 0 O |—FEATHERS, Dantz --| 0 3 2 {0 4 © ib. 
4 = — Benjamin -----.- 20 0 9 30 0 0 j— —, Hambro?|}0 2 9;0 3 0H 
7= a Cambogium oe ee 20 O 0 26 0 0 |} —<, Russia --} 0 2 6 03 6 
4a — Copal, scraped: «| 0 20/0 2 6 Ib.| —-—, Down --}0 40/0 4 IE 
i — Galbanum.-...-. | 8 10 o/¥ OV O C.| Flax, Riga --.+-..+-. 78 0 08) 0 O/T. 
3 —— Guaiacum------ | 020/90 8 6 lb.) , Petersb. 12 head|70 0 O 71 O O J—¥ 
) r. SSO eee 062 0 6 6 a Archangel ----- 65 00;/;0 0 Oe 
4 6d — Myrrh «----+-- Is 0 9 20 0 0 C.)|GALLs, Aleppo, blue |} 8 0 0/9 O OCC. 
> — Olibanum------ 16 00,9 0 0 mm — »mixt}7 00/7 5 Of 
» — Opoponax-----/S5 0 9} 0 0 0 —| Geneva, Holland ----|1 2 6/1 0 8 °1G. 
» |- — Sandrac--+-+--- 16 0 ©| 7 O O |-—Ghue, For. dry, th. lea.) 2 5 0)0 0 0 (C. 
{= — Seneca, garbled | 515 90/90 0 O —|| y thin -eeeserees 2460/0 0 Of} 
) —— Tragacanth ----/22 6 9/0 U0 O wl” Riga Rhine----/75 0 0/76 0 O}T. 
) Jalap Heowcacsissnce 0 3 6|0 4 0 Ib.| ——, Out shot 64 00/68 0 Ob} 
5 Le ipecacuanha ercececes 010 0 0 13 0 i ’ Codilia ..+++- i» 0 01/0 0 Of 
oe Isinglass, Book ------ 014 0) 015 0 |-—|\——, Petersb. Cleau]77 0 0 [81 0 0 
0 | @mteomee Leaf «0.00 015 0/0 0 0} — »hf.cl.J62 0 0/64 0 Oe 
0 Long Staple} 0 14 0 | 0 15 6 |—||Hides, raw, West India) 0 0 4/0 O 5 /Ib. 
Manna, Flakey ------ 0 46/0 0 O|—- , Bus. Ayrs.| 0 0 6/0 0 8 |— 
Mask, China -------> 016 0}017 0 joz)|\— » Brazil --;0 0 5|0 0 7 \— 
0 Ic. Nux Vomica ----.--- 1 1 0/110 0 |{Cc.j— » Hor. Brit.} 013 01016 O jHi 
o | Oil of Vitriol ...+---- 1/0 0 43/0 0 4éilb. 
gL Glens | ic. cic csces -}016 0/018 O0|— INDIGO. 
0 Pink Root «.--++--.- 02 0);0 2 3 
0 - Quicksilver-....-...- 0 54/0 0 O|— Guatimala, Flora} 0 11 6]013 0 jlb. 
oi Rhubarb, East India--} 0 4 0/0 5 6|— a -Sobr.}0 9 OJ O1L O|—~ 
0 i— » Russia ----} 016 0/017 O}—4#) — —, Corts.|0 5 61/0 8 6 |— 
6 IIb Saffron..... pisavbels 1 10 115 0(1C.}}3°) Caracca, Flora--}0 9 61012 6 
ol Sago .+-sses-seeeee 28 01212 0) -, Sobres | 0 8 0/0 9 3] 
ol Sal Ammoniac --.-.-.}9 0 0/10 0 0 = ~; Cortes |0 5 6}]0 7 9j— 
0 |— Salop ecccccccecs o---112 12 0 {13 0 Tr eraees Crees 03232 6104 Ol— 
a — 


























































































































































446 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
FROM TO = FROM TO - 
£ s.d.\€ 8. d.\8! #£ 8 d.\® 8. a.\E 
ss Blue :-----+- --} 010 0/011 6 jb), Bacon, New} 314 0/316 0 {C, 
& J Purple------++-+ 0 8 9/010 3}—/§ |; | Beef, India--}9 7 6/910 O/T. 
% ) Copper and violet} 0 6 3 0 8 92 < & ¥ Beef, Mess--} 810 0} 812 6 |— 
gy “Copper -------- 0 4 3/0 6 O}—|5 |= | Pork, India |} 9 5 0|910 0 — 
IRON, British, in Bars}!l6 0 0/0 0 O/T. —,N 510 0};512 6|— 
Pigit? 0 O}1l 0 OO} Hams, York --- | 6 5 0/614 0/(C. 
, Old Sable----/24 0 0 |389 0 O|—|RAGS, Hambro’S.P.F.| 3 0 0/3 2 O- 
’ New Sable --23 0 0/0 0 0/-/——____F FF. {210 0/212 o|- 
” Gurioffs 2300/0 0 0K ,F.X.}115 0/0 0 0} 
» Archangel----|22 10 0}0 0 0 }-|—, Italian, Fine 38 0;0 0 0} 
, Swedish: +--+ 250 0)/0 0 O- , Seconds | 215 0;);0 0 O0;— 
LEMONS, repa. ----| 7 0 010 © O |chRice ----++e+e-e-es 19 0;};110 0} 
Licorice, [tslian 9 0 0/0 O OC, g(Currants --+--- 3 0 0!:314 O[C. 
———,, Spanish----} 6 0 0/7 O O|—/ EfFigs, Faro------|2 0 0} 216 O|- 
Lead, Pigs -----++-+- 34:0 0/35 0 0 TNE , Turkey--+-} 2 10 0';4 00) 
-—, Milled or Sheet [88 10 0/}0 0 0 —|i2 » [Prones, New ----| 216 0}3 0 O|- 
& omnppetppe vert 37 0 0/0 0 0 25 JMuscatels ------/10 0 0/12 0 Ob 
—, Shot, No. 1 to 5339 5 0/0 0 0 |S > \Bioom, or Jar --| 4 0 0{7 0 O— 
6 10 939 15 0/0 0 0 /\= 3 fsun or Solis, N.--| 310 0) 314 O0- 
—, Litharge ------ 44 0 0/0 0 O}-'IS ElDenia or Male.--| 210 0/214 0/~ 
——, Red «-....----/39 0 0/0 O O|—//" S]sultana -------- 110 0\)416 Ob 
mt, WA <0- <0. 49 0 0/0 0 Ol} Slsmyrna.-.-..-... 260/28 0b 
Reh odes 30 8 0/0 O 0 LIRosin ........-.0-- 014 0/025 OF 
MADDER, Dut. Cro. | 415 0/510 0 C,||Ram, Jamaica ---+--- 0 4 8;0 7 OG. 
——_—-, Ombro --| 3 10 0/410 0 =| , Leeward Island |0 310}0 4 0/— 
,Gamene | 1 15 0/310 O ISACCHARUM Saturni} 0 1 5/0 1 6 jb 
, Mulls 0 8 01018 0| Ikaflower.........- 410 0)415 01 
—+—-————, Koots 210 0| 212 O |_\\Saltpetre, Ea. In. Rou} 316 0}0 0 O}— 
Mats, Archangel -+9v 0 0}0 O OFF. ——- Brit. Refin. |} 4 4 0/4 5 0|- 
OIL Lucca, or Salad--|20 0 0121 O O Jr.|'Smalts ...+-..-0--: 0171/0 8 gh 
4 Chest 310 01410 0 Shumack «+++++«+-- 112 0 115 0 IC, 
——, Olive, Barbary (68 0 0/0 0 OF Ti [a See ond 1 5 O1 915 0 D. 
» Gallipoti 70 0 O}71 6 0 jl 3 Mogadore 1115 0/210 0— 
—, Palin: -+.. |215 0/0 © 6 \¢,/¥| Lamb, Italian ---./12 12 0/0 0 |e 
—., Tui pentine, Eng. 50 0/5 5 OL) -,Spanish --|6 0 0|610 0/8 
——————_, For.}4 5 0/0 0 0}! Kia, Italian..---. 17 0 0/0 O Oly 
—, Rape, Enztish--/61 0 0/0 0 0 {7,2 )—-) Spanish 60 0/9 0 0} 
, Refined--/64 0 0) 0 0 © |—!2| Scal. Greenl. 0211/0 O Oj 
—, Lins-ed, English\55 0 0};0 0 0 !.2 | So. Fishery--|0 6 0/010 0— 
’ Cod, Newfound. 39 © O| 0 O O|_'H| Calf, British...... (010 0}012 6— 
cine, Sper te eeeces 13.0 0;0 0 O7;T. & , For. salted - | 0 0 6|)0 O11. 
, Head Matter --1120 0/0 0 0 |—); (Bengal, Skein--/ 019 0} 110 Of 
—, Wiale, Green. 145 0 0] 0 0 OLS sient <5 160/116 Oe 
, Brazil, or S. Fish.44 0 0/0 0 OSs | China ........ none | 0 0 OF 
Oranges, Lisb. re. best] 5 0 0} 0 O O ch! |S »6Moss--}2 0 6;2 5 O— 
, St. Michael's | 2 5 0] 210 0 |bxi@e | Milan --...-.. 117 0) 118 Of 
Orchil Weed, Cana. Bi] none 0 0 O/T. jae Reggio -++-+- lll OJ 12 6 
—_—_—__ , Inf rior lwo 010 0 0 I— a Brutia.-....e. 112 0;11 Of 
, Cape de Verd |J0 0 0)0-0 0 —H 2s {Bergam. - 210 0); 214 0- 
PITCH, Anrericon----| 018 0{0 O O/C.) 3. J Modena ----|210 0/211 6 
» Archangel 019 0/0 0 OL 8s 4 Piedm 3.0 0/3 56 Oe 
“Sweden .+:-- 019 Of 1 0 OL} Es Lwian...... 29 0/2R 6 
——, Rr'tish ------ 1101000 \—| Spices, Cinnamon «----| 0 11 0} O11 6)— 
af Carlow Ist 6 0 060);6 2 0} -» Cloves --.--- O1l 0; 012 0- 
z| Cork Isti6 6 O16 8 OL » Mace,Long--|2 6 0/212 0}— 
© | & | Waterfordist] 6 09 0} 6 2 O |! » Nutmegs 012 0} 1 0 OF 
% 4 =< Holland ----|}0 0 0} 0 0 0 LI Barb. W. | 3.15 0] 4 0 OCC. 
? | | Friesland 0 0 0/0 0 OL} , 2) Jam. Black} 410 0/0 0 O}- 
o York, Best. | 3 4 0/3 8 0 |Fi - ,Whi.} 6 0 0}9 0 0} 
rv Loumberland| 3 8 0} 310 0 East India|] 3 3 0/3 6 O}— 
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FROM 

#£ s.d. 
Spices, ,, {East India} 0 2 54 
——, ¥) White----] 0 4 3 
»e}long ----| 710 0 
»™P.orJ.Pepj 0 1 11 
Spirits, Malt -------- 015 3 
of Wine------ '3 6 
fAntigua ---+-+++| 37090 
Barb. Clay. Ils.--| 415 0 

. ,2d,--} 3 16 O 
Hy , 3d.--} 3 13 0 
‘2 | Masco. or Bro. --} 3 7 0 
& |Dom. N. andT. | 3 7 0 
3 | Grenada, Moscov.| 3 7 0 
ro Q Jamaica, Brown .| 3 7 O 
2 , Middl. | 3 9 0 
3 »Good .|3 13 0 
| »Fine. | 3 18 0 
ge | St. Kitts and Mon.| 3 9 O 
< | Toba. andSt. Vin.| 3 8. 0 
©! Surinam & Dem. | 3 6 O 
& | Trinidad 38 0 
(East India . 116 0 
(Ground Tips {3 3 0 

, Middles .| 3 17 0 

l ,Faces. || 3 15 0 

¢ (Lumps, Brown .| 4 10 0 
$ | - , Middling |} 4 7 0 
k}—— Best . | 5 1 0 
Sing. Loa. Brown| 9 @ 0 

; Middl.|} 5 2 0 

» Best | 5 5 O 

* | Powder, Loaves .| 59 6 O 
i Molasses. a3 5e-¢ 

TALLOW, Town Melt- 

ed. 3 12 0 

, Ras. Yell.| 3 2 0 

, Whi.} 2.17 0 
mente Ss is 9 
Rough Fat . . . 0 4 3 
TAR, Carolina . 1 18 0 
—_, Virginia . 250 
—., Archengel 26 0 
—, Stockholm 219 0 

TEA, without Duty or’ 

Excise te Ecce 
—,Bohea. . . | 9 1 6} 
—, Congou 0 210 
—, Campoi 03 3 
—, Pekoe . 04 0 
—, Twankay . 0 3 6 
—,Hyson Skin . .| 9 3 5 
—, Hyson . | 0 4 10 
—, Gunpowder 05 8 
TIN, in Bars, on Board] 8 13 0 
—, in Blocks, ditto .| 8 11 9 
—— Grain, in Block 10 4 0 
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FROM 


a 


2 


~~ 

8. a.\8 8. 4.|& 

D3 LL by 40F.)}3 10 0/0 0 Of, 

—2; —- 36—| 0 © 0/0 0 of8 

—2 —30—/;0 0 0/0 0 o|F 

Stockholm 14—|64 0 0/66 0 0/8 

Christia. 12—/48 0 0)62 0 Oleg 

Carltha, 12—/45 0 0/18 0 0} 

Norway . . 17 0 0/715 O/F 
Dantzic Fir . . /1414 010 0 0 

Memei Fr . . . 2.12 0 0/1414 O [ou 

g § [ Gacbec ‘ 410 0 0/15 0 O}— 

Oak Board . 1210 0/0 0 O|— 

Fine Boards 85 01|9 0 Oo} 

Masts ... 15 O O18 18 O l= 

Tobacco 3 Maryla Fi.) 0 0 6|9 O11 |b 

bonded 5 Good Colo.|0 0 4}0 0 6/|— 
Middl. Dit. |; 0 0 44/90 O 5 

Virgi. Fine |0 0 6/9 0 8 = 

Ordinary 003/09 0 4/— 

Carolina | 0 0 8|0 O11 

Georgia . |0 010} 90 01) |— 

Strip Leaf | 0 0 6);90 0 9 | 

Turkey . |0 0 9)0 1 1 

Tortoise-shell 1016 01017 0\|— 

Turpentine, American.| 1 0 0/1 2 0 |c. 

Valonia : . J 0 01/9 6 O/T. 

Vermilion, Dutch » -9 5 6/0 5 9 ih, 

» China . 0 46/);90 5 O 

WAX, Bees, English |13 0 0/9 O O/C 

» American ll 11 0; 0 0 9 |— 

» African |10 0 0/1010 0 |— 

——~, Dant. and Ham. |13 0 0/0 0 go /~— 

» Hambro’ White! 0 3 4)0 0 0 jib, 

‘S (Red Port {0050 0}1100 9 — 

'§ | —-, Old 11080 0 j1150 9 \j— 

E Sherry .. (88 0 |100 0 0 |Bt 

Lisbon .. 196 0 0 /|1000 oO |P, 

5 Vidonia 3 0 0 |80 0 o/— 

(3 ) Bucellas . - 44000 0/1050 o]— 

4 | Mountain, Old |75 0 0/80 0 0 [BE 

ig | Madeira,Old . /90 0 0 (1200 0 |P, 

& | Clarct . . . 170 0 0/90 0 O]H, 

= Rhenish . . |90 0 0;);0 0 OJA. 

, Wood, Box, Turkey jl6 0 0/230 O|— 

» Cedar, Carolina} 0 O 640 0 14 |Ft 

beipeiee » Jamaica} 0 1 0/0 0 Oo |— 

Lignum Vite, Jamaicajl4 0 0 132 O O|f. 

,Provid.|11 0 0/2] 0 O|— 

Mahogany, Hispa. Oo Lt 930 111 {Fe 

Honduras . . 01530 1 8h 

| Wool, Bev. Ruff. Best} 4 2 0/0 0 0 ft. 

——, Wvooms, Brown | 3 19 0/4 O 0 |— 

—_——————,, Best W} 3 14 0/0 0 O|— 

—,W. Sta}3 6010 0 o|— 

,Coat Seal 4 0 010 0 O|— 

, Coney, English |017 610 0 Oj— 

, Goats, Smyrna | 09 46/0 56 9 |— 

|\—--, Vigonia, Red. | 9011 01014 O}— 

»Pale $0 46/0 5 Oj|— 

|\Yarn, Mohair, Smyrna} 0 4 610 9 © | 
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